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A  Sonnet  has  come  to  my  hands,  the  production, 
— and  nearly  the  first  poetical  Production, — of  a 
very  young  Lady.  I  have  not  the  Author's  con- 
sent to  publish  it:  and  there  is  no  time  to  ask  it* 
But  1  cannot  omit  adding  such  a  flower  to  the 
Wreath  of  Glory  of  my  Friend.  I  have  therefore 
ventured  to  publish  it  without  waiting  permis- 
sion 5  with  one  or  two  slight  alterations. 

C.L. 

Aug.  25  1800. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

THE    FARMER'S    BOY* 
i. 

Jf 'wealth ,  if  honour,  at  command  were  mine9 

And  every  boast  Ambition  could  desire. 
The  pompous  Gifts,  sweet  Bard,  I 'would  resign 

For  the  soft  Music  of  thy  tuneful  Lyre, 

II. 

JVhich  speaks  the  soul  awake  to  every  charm 

That  Nature  open  d from  thy  humble  cot: 
Speaks  powers  chill  Indigence  could  not  disarm  5 

Proof  to  Humanity  s  severest  lot. 

in. 
Tliou  Friend  to  Nature,  and  of  Man  the  Friend '5 

Of  every  generous  and  benignant  cause ; 
TJie  accents  of  thy  glowing  worth,  unfeignd, 

Live  in  the  cadence  of  each  feeling  pause. 
Here  thought,  alternate,  in  the  noble  Plan 
Admires  the  POET,  and  reveres  the  Man. 

23  Aug.  1800. 


PREFACE. 


Having  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the 
Public  this  very  pleasing  and  characteristic  Poem, 
the  Farmer's  Boy,  I  think  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
preface  it  with  a  short  Account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  came  into  my  hands:  and,  which  will  be 
much  more  interesting  to  every  Reader,  a  little  His- 
tory of  the  Author,  which  has  been  communicated 
to  me  by  his  Brother,  and  which  I  shall  very  nearly 
transcribe  as  it  lies  before  me. 

In  November  last  year  *  I  received  a  MS.  which 
I  was  requested  to  read,  and  to  give  my  opinion  of 
it.  It  had  before  been  shewn  to  some  persons  in 
London:  whose  indifference  toward  it  may  probably 
be  explain'd  when  it  is  consider'd  that  it  came  to 
their  hands  under  no  circumstances  of  adventitious 
recommendation.  With  some  a  person  must  be 
rich,  or  titled,  or  fashionable  as  a  literary  name,  or 
at  least  fashionable  in  some  respect,  good  or  bad, 
before  any  thing  which  he  can  offer  will  be  thought 
worthy  of  notice. 

I  had  been  a  little  accustom'd  to  the  effect  of 
prejudices:  and  I  was  determin'd  to  judge,  in  the 

*  This  was  written  in  179^ 
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only  just  and  reasonable  way,  of  the  Work,  by  the 
Work  itself. 

At  first  I  confess,  seeing  it  divided  into  the  four 
Seasons,  I  had  to  encounter  a  prepossession  not  very 
advantageous  to  any  writer :  that  the  Author  was 
treading  in  a  path  already  so  admirably  trod  by 
Thomson;  and  might  be  adding  one  more  to  an 
attempt  already  so  often,  but  so  injudiciously  and 
unhappily  made,  of  transmuting  that  noble  Poem 
from  Blank  Verse  into  Rhime; . .  .from  its  own  pure 
native  Gold  into  an  alloyed  Metal  of  incomparably 
less  splendor,  permanence,  and  worth. 

I  had  soon,  however,  the  pleasure  of  finding 
myself  reliev'd  from  that  apprehension :  and  of  dis- 
covering, that,  although  the  delineation  of  Rural 
Scenery  naturally  branches  itself  into  these  divi- 
sions, there  was  little  else  except  the  General  Qua- 
lities of  a  musical  ear,  flowing  numbers,  Feeling, 
Piety,  poetic  Imagery  and  Animation,  a  taste  for 
the  picturesque,  a  true  sense  of  the  natural  and 
pathetic,  force  of  thought,  and  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation, which  were  in  common  between  Thomson 
and  this  Author.  And  these  are  qualities  which 
whoever  has  the  eye,  the  heart,  the  awakened  and 
surrounding  intellect,  and  the  diviner  sense  of  the 
Poet,  whicn  alone  can  deserve  the  name,  must 
possess. 

But,  with  these  general  Characters  of  true 
Poetry,  <(  The  Farmers  Boy  "  has,  as  I  have  said,  a 
character  of  flown,     It  is  discriminated  as  much 
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as  the  circumstances  and  habits,  and  situation,  and 
ideas  consequently  associated,  which  are  so  widely 
diverse  in  the  two  Authors,  could  make  it  diffe- 
rent. Simplicity,  sweetness,  a  natural  tenderness, 
that  molle  atque  facetum  which  Horace  celebrates 
in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  will  be  found  to  belong 
to  it. 

I  intend  some  farther  and  more  particular  Cri- 
tical Remarks  on  this  charming  Performance. 
But  I  now  pass  to  the  Account  of  the  Author  him- 
self, as  given  me  by  his  Brother: . . . a  Man  to  whom 
also  I  was  entirely  a  stranger: . . .but  whose  Candor, 
good  Sense,  and  brotherly  Affection,  appear  in  this 
Narrative  -,  and  of  the  justness  of  whose  Under- 
standing, and  the  Goodness  of  his  Heart,  I  have  had 
many  Proofs,  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence 
with  him  on  different  occasions  which  have  since 
arisen,  when  this  had  made  me  acquainted  with 
him,  and  interested  me  in  his  behalf. 

In  writing  to  me,  Mr.  George  Bloomfield, 
who  is  a  Shoemaker  also,  as  his  Brother,  and  lives 
at  Bury,  thus  expresses  himself. 

"  As  I  spent  five  years  with  the  Author,  from 
the  time  he  was  thirteen  years  and  a  half  old  *  till 
■he  was  turned  of  eighteen,  the  most  interesting 
time  of  life  (I  mean  the  time  that  instruction  is 
acquir'd,  if  acquird  at  all),  I  think  I  am  able  to 
give  a  better  account  of  him  than  any  one  can,  or 

*  This  by  farther  recollection  has  since  been  discover'*! 
and  stated  by  Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  R.  Bloomfield  not  to  be  quite 
exact.     See  p.  viii.     C.  L. 
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than  he  can  of  himself:  for  his  Modesty  would 
not  let  him  speak  of  his  Temper,  Disposition,  or 
Morals." 

(i  Robert  was  the  younger  Child  of  George 
Bloomfield,  a  Taylor,  at  Honington.*  His 
Father  died  when  he  was  an  infant  under  a  year 
old.  f  His  Mother  J  was  a  Schoolmistress,  and  in- 
structed her  own  Children  with  the  others.  He 
thus  learn'd  to  read  as  soon  as  he  learn'd  to  speak." 

"  Though  the  Mother  was  left  a  Widow  with 
six  small  Children,  yet  with  the  help  of  Friends  she 
manag'd  to  give  each  of  them  a  little  schooling." 

"  Robert  was  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Rod- 
well,  §  of  Ixworth,  to  be  improved  in  Writing: 
but  he  did  not  go  to  that  School  more  than  two  or 
three  months,  nor  was  ever  sent  to  any  other;  his 
Mother  again  marrying  when  Robert  was  about 
seven  years  old." 

"  By  her  second  Plusband,  John  Glover,  she 
had  another  Family." 

*  This  Village  is  between  Euston  and  Trosion,  and  about 
eight  miles  N.  E.  of  Bury.     L. 

f  Our  Author  was  born,  as  his  Mother  has  obligingly- 
informed  me,  3  Dec.  1766.     L. 

X  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Robert  Manby.  Vide  Note 
at  the  end  of  this  Preface. 

§  This  respectable  Man  is  senior  Clerk  to  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  Hundred  of  Blackbourn,  in  which  Honington 
is  situated,  and  has  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety 
in  this  and  other  public  employments.    L. 
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"  When  Rohert  was  not  above  eleven  years  old, 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Austin,  of  Sapiston,*  took  him. 
And  though  it  is  customary  for  Farmers  to  pay  such 
Boys  only  Is.  6d.  per  week,  yet  he  generously  took 
him  into  the  house.  This  reliev'd  his  Mother  of 
any  other  expence  than  only  of  finding  him  a  few- 
things  to  wear:  and  this  was  more  than  she  well 
knew  how  to  do.'* 

u  She  wrote  therefore,"  Mr.  G.  Bloomfield 
continues,  "  to  me  and  my  Brother  Nat  (then  in 
London),  to  assist  her;  mentioning  that  he,  Ro- 
bert, was  so  small  of  his  age  that  Mr.  Austin 
said  he  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  get  his  living 
by  hard  labour." 

Mr.  G.  Bloomfield  on  this  inform'd  his  Mo- 
ther that,  if  she  would  let  him  take  the  Boy  with 
him,  he  would  take  him,  and  teach  him  to  make 
shoes:  and  Nat  promis'd  to  clothe  him.  The 
Mother,  upon  this  offer,  took  coach  and  came  to 
London,  to  Mr.  G.  Bloomfield,  with  the  Boy: 
for  she  said,  she  never  should  have  been  happy  if 
she  had  not  put  him  herself  into  his  hands. 

"  She  charg'd  me,"  he  adds,  "  as  I  valued  a 
Mothers  Blessing,  to  watch  over  him,  to  set  good 
Examples  for  him,  and  never  to  forget  that  he  had 
lost  his  Father."  I  religiously  confine  myself  to 
Mr.  G.  Bloomfi eld's  own  words;  and  think  I 
should  wrong  all  the  parties  concern'd  if  in  men- 
tioning this  pathetic  and  successful  Admonition,  I 

*  This  little  Village  adjoins  to  Hqnington.     L. 
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were  to  use  any  other.   He  came  from  Mr.  Austin's 
29  June  1/81.* 

Mr.  G.  Bloomfield  then  lived  at  Mr.  Sininis, 
No.  7,  Pitcher  s- court,  Bell-alley,  Coleman- street, 
(<  It  is  customary,"  he  continues,  u  in  such  houses 
as  are  let  to  poor  people  in  London,  to  have  light 
Garrets  fit  for  Mechanics  to  work  in.  In  the  Garret, 
where  we  had  two  turn-up  Beds,  and  five  of  us 
worked,  I  received  little  Robert." 

"  As  we  were  all  single  Men,  Lodgers  at  a 
Shilling  per  week  each,  our  beds  were  coarse,  and 
all  things  far  from  being  clean  and  snug,  like  what 
Rohert  had  left  at  Sapiston.  Robert  was  our  man, 
to  fetch  all  things  to  hand.  At  Noon  he  fetch'd 
our  Dinners  from  the  Cook's  Shop:  and  any  one  of 
our  fellow  workmen  that  wanted  to  have  any  thing 
fetcht  in,  would  send  him,  and  assist  in  his  work 
and  teach  him,  for  a  recompense  for  his  trouble." 

"  Every  day  when  the  Boy  from  the  Public -house> 
came  for  the  pewter  pots,  and  to  hear  what  Porter 
was  wanted,  he  always  brought  the  yesterday's  News- 
■paper. f  The  reading  of  the  Paper  we  had  been  us'd 
to  take  by  turns ;  but  after  Robert  came,  he  mostly 
read  for  us,. .  .because  his  time  was  of  least  value." 

"  He  frequently  met  with  words  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with:    of  this  he  often  complain'd. 

*  This  date  of  his  coming  to  Town  is  added  by  Mr. 
Bloomfield  himself  since  the  first  Edition. 

f  There  was  then,  neither  as  a  resource  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  finance,  nor  as  a  Principle  of  supposed  Policy,  that 
unhappy  Check  which  prevails  now  on  the  circulation  of 
Newspapers,  and  other  means  of  popular  Information.     L. 
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I  one  day  happen'd  at  a  Book-stall  to  see  a  small 
Dictionary,  which  had  been  very  ill  us'd.  I  bought 
it  for  him  for  4d.  By  the  help  of  this  he  in  little 
time  could  read  and  comprehend  the  long  and  beau- 
tiful speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  or  North. 

"  One  Sunday,  after  an  whole  day's  stroll  in 
the  country,  we  by. accident  went  into  a  dissenting 
Meeting-house  in  the  Old  Jewry y  where  a  Gentle- 
man was  lecturing.  This  Man  nll'd  Robert  with 
astonishment.  The  House  was  amazingly  crowded 
with  the  most  genteel  people;  and  though  we  were 
forc'd  to  stand  still  in  the  aisle,  and  were  much 
press'd,  yet  Rolert  always  quicken'd  his  steps  to 
get  into  the  Town  on  a  Sunday  evening  soon  enough 
to  attend  this  Lecture. 

"  The  Preacher  lived  somewhere  at  the  West 
End  of  the  Town . .  .  his  name  was  Fawcet.*  His 
language,"  says  Mr.  G.  Bloomfield,  "  was  just 
such  as  the  Rambler  is  written  in;  his  Action  like 
a  person  acting  a  Tragedy;  his  Discourse  rational, 
and  free  from  the  Cant  of  Methodism. 

"  Of  him  Robert  learn'd  to  accent  what  he  call'd 
hard  words;  and  otherwise  improv'd  himself;  and 
gain'd  the  most  enlarg'd  notions  of  Providence. 

u  He  went  sometimes  with  me  to  a  Debating 
Society  f  at  Coachmaker  s-hall,  but  not  often;  and 

*  Author  of  a  justly  esteem'd  Poem  on  War. 

f  It  is  another  of  the  Constitutional  Refinements  of  these 

times  to  have  fetter'd,   and  as  to  every  valuable  purpose, 

-silenc'd,  these  Debating  Societies.     They  were  at  least,  to 

say  the  lowest  of  them,  far  better  amusements  than  druu- 
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a  few  times  to  Covent- garden  Theatre.  These  are 
all  the  opportunities  he  ever  had  to  learn  from  Pub- 
lic Speakers.  As  to  Books,  he  had  to  wade  through 
two  or  three  Folios :  an  History  of  England,  Bri- 
tish Traveller,  and  a  Geography.  But  he  always 
read  them  as  a  task,  or  to  oblige  us  who  bought 
them.  And  as  they  came  in  sixpenny  numbers 
weekly,  he  had  about  as  many  hours  to  read  as 
ether  boys  spend  in  play." 

"  I  at  that  time,"  proceeds  his  Brother,  ((  read 
the  London  Magazine-,  and  in  that  work  about 
two  sheets  were  set  apart  for  a  Review . .  .Robert 
seem'd  always  eager  to  read  this  Review.  Here 
he  could  see  what  the  Literary  Men  were  doing, 
and  learn  how  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  Works 
that  came  out.  And  I  observ'd  that  he  always 
looked  at  the  Poet's  Corner.  And  one  day  he  re- 
peated a  Song  which  he  compos'd  to  an  old  tune. 
I  was  much  surprised  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  *  should 
make  so  smooth  verses :  so  I  persuaded  him  to  try 
whether  the  Editor  of  our  Paper  would  give  them 
a  place  in  Poet's  Corner.  And  he  succeeded,  and 
they  were  printed.  And  as  I  forget  his  other  early- 
productions,  I  shall  copy  this." 

kenness,  gambling,  or  fighting.  They  were  no  useless 
Schools  to  some  of  our  very  celebrated  Speakers  at  the  Bar 
and  in  Parliament:  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance, they  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  Political  Know- 
ledge and  Public  Sentiment.     L. 

*  He  was  probably  17;  as  appears  on  the  statement 
from  the  Author  himself.     See  N.  to  p.  xvii. 
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THE     MILK-MAID, 


ON  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 


Hail,  May!  lovely  May  !  hew  replenish'd  my  pails! 

The  yourg  Dawn  overspreads  the  East  streak'd  with  gold! 
My  glad  heart  beats  time  to  the  laugh  of  the  Vales, 

And  Colin's  voice  rings  through  the  woods  from  the  fold. 


The  Wood  to  the  Mountain  submissively  bends, 
Whose  blue  misty  summits  first  glow  with  the  sun! 

See  thence  a  gay  train  by  the  wild  rill  descends 

To  join  the  glad  sports: ....  hark!  the  tumult's  begun. 

in. 
Be  cloudless,  ye  skies! ....  Be  my  Colin  but  there, 

Not  the  dew-spangled  bents  on  the  wide  level  Dale, 
Nor  Morning's  first  blush  can  more  lovely  appear 

Than  his  looks,  since  my  wishes  I  could  not  conceal. 


Swift  down  the  mad  dance,  while  blest  health  prompts  to  move. 
We'll  count  joys  to  come,  and  exchange  Vows  of  truth ; 

And  haply  when  Age  cools  the  transports  of  Love, 
Decry,  like  good  folks,  the  vain  pleasures  of  youth. 

v. 

No,  no ;  the  remembrance  shall  ever  be  dear! 

At  no  time  Love  with  Innocence  ceases  to  charm: 

It  is  transport  in  Youth  ....  and  it  smiles  through  the  tear, 

,  Wrhen  they  feel,  in  their  children,  its  first  soft  alarm « 
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The  Writer  of  this  Preface  doubts  whether  he 
has  been  successful  in  adding  the  last  Stanza  to  this 
beautiful  and  simply  expressive  song.  But  he  ima- 
gin'd  that  some  thought  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Author:  and  he  was  willing  to  endea- 
vour to  express  it.  The  Breast  which  has  felt  Love, 
justly  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  its  total  extinction, 
as  from  annihilation  itself.  And  there  is  even  an 
high  social  and  moral  use  in  that  order  of  Provi- 
dence which  exalts  Sensations  into  tender  and  be- 
nign Passions;  those  Passions  into  habitual  Affec- 
tions yet  more  tender;  and  raises  from  those  Affec- 
tions Virtues  the  most  permanent,  the  most  neces- 
sary and  beneficent,  and  the  most  endearing:  thus 
expanding  the  sentiment  into  all  the  Charities  of 
domestic  and  social  Life. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  G.  Bloomfjeld,  con- 
tinuing his  Narrative,  "  a  little  piece  which  he 
called  the  Sailors  Return :  *  in  which  he  tried  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  an  honest  Tar,  who,  after 
a  long  absence,  saw  his  dear  native  Village  first 
rising  into  view.  This  too  obtain'd  a  place  in  the 
Poet's  Corner.1' 

"  And  as  he  was  so  young,"  his  Brother  pro- 
ceeds, "  it  shews  some  Genius  in  him,  and  some 
Industry,  to  have  acquird  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  words  in  so  little  time.  Indeed  at  this 
time  myself  and  my  fellow  workmen  in  the  Garret 

#  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  may  be  discovered.    L. 
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began  to  get  instructions  from  him,  though  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  old."  * 

"  About  this  time  there  came  a  Man  to  lodge 
at  our  Lodgings  that  was  troubled  with  fits.  Ro- 
bert was  so  much  hurt  to  see  this  poor  creature 
drawn  into  such  frightful  forms,  and  to  hear  his 
horrid  screams,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  the 
Lodging.  We  went  to  Blue  Hart-court,  Bell-alley, 
In  our  new  Garret  we  found  a  singular  character, 
James  Kay,  a  native  of  Dundee.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  of  a  good  understanding,  and  yet  a  fu- 
rious Cahinist.  He  had  many  Books,. .  .and  some 
which  he  did  not  value:  such  as  the  Seasons,  Pa- 
radise Lost,  and  some  Novels.  These  Books  he 
lent  to  Robert  ;  who  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in 
reading  the  Seasons,  which  he  wras  now  capable  of 
reading.  I  never  heard  him  give  so  much  praise 
to  any  Book  as  to  that." 

u  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1784  that  the  Ques- 
tion came  to  be  decided  between  the  journeymen 
Shoemakers  5  whether  those  who  had  learn'd  with- 
out serving  an  Apprenticeship  could  follow  the 
Trade."  f 

"  The  Man  by  whom  Rolert  and  I  were  em- 

*  What  simple  magnanimity  and  benevolence  in  this  Re- 
mark.    L. 

f  That  is  as  journeymen :  for  there  was  no  question  that 
they  could  not  as  Masters  on  their  own  account.  That  a  per- 
son may  work  as  a  journeyman  without  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship, had  already  been  determined,  T.  9.  G.  3.  Beach 
v.  Turner,    Burr.  Mansf.  2449.    A  person  also  who  has  not 
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ploy'd,  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  of  Cheapside,  took  arc 
active  part  against  the  lawful  journeymen  3  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  off  every  man  that 
worked  for  him  that  had  joined  their  Clubs.  This- 
so  exasperated  the  men,  that  their  acting  Com- 
mittee soon  looked  for  unlawful  men  (as  they  called 
them)  among  Chamberlayne' $  workmen." 

They  found  out  little  Robert,  and  threatened  to 
prosecute  Chamberlayne  for  employing  him,  and 
to  prosecute  his  Brother,  Mr.  G.  Bloomfield,  for 
teaching  him.  Chamberlayne  requested  of  the  Bro- 
ther to  go  on  and  bring  it  to  a  Trial;  for  that -he- 
would  defend  it;  and  that  neither  George  nor  Ro- 
bert should  be  hurt. 

In  the  mean  time  George  wras  much  insulted  for 
having  refus'd  to  join  upon  this  occasion  those  who 
call'd  themselves,  exclusively,  the  Lawful  Crafts. 
George,  who  says  he  was  never  fam'd  for  patience, 
(it  is  not  indeed  so  much  as  might  be  sometimes 
wished,  very  often  the  lot  of  strong  and  acute 
minds  to  possess  largely  of  this  virtue,)  took  his- 
pen,  and  address'd  a  Letter  to  one  of  the  most 
active  of  their  Committee-men  (a  man  of  very  bad 
character).  In  this,  after  stating  that  he  took  Ro- 
bert at  his  Mother's  request,  he  made  free  as  well 

served  an  Apprenticeship  may  be  a  partner,  contributing  mo- 
ney, or  advice  and  attention  to  the  accounts  and  general 
concerns  of  the  Trade,  provided  that  he  does  not  actually 
exercise  the  Trade,  and  that  the  acting  partner  has  served. 
Vide  Reynolds  v.  Chase,  M.  30.  G.  2.  Burr.  Mansf.  2.  i  Burn. 
J.  P.  Apprent.  §  12.     L. 
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with  the  private  character  of  this  man  as  with  the 
views  of  the  Committee.  "  This/'  says  George, 
"  was  very  foolish ;  for  it  made  things  worse:  but 
I  felt  too  much  to  refrain." 

What  connects  this  episodical  circumstance  with 
the  character  of  our  Author  follows  in  his  Brother's 
words. 

"  Rolert,  naturally  fond  of  Peace,  and  fearful 
for  my  personal  safety,  begg'd  to  be  suffer' d  to 
retire  from  the  storm." 

u  He  came  home;  and  Mr.  Austin  kindly  bade 
him  take  his  house  for  his  home  till  he  could  return 
to  me.  And  here,  with  his  mind  glowing  with  the 
fine  Descriptions  of  rural  scenery  which  he  found 
in  Thomson's  Seasons,  he  again  retrac'd  the  very 
fields  where  first  he  began  to  think.  Here,  free 
from  the  smoke,*  the  noise,  the  contention  of  the 
city,  he  imbibed  that  Love  of  rural  Simplicity  and 
rural  Innocence,  which  fitted  him,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  be  the  writer  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Farmers 
Boy." 

"Here  he  liv'd  two  Months: ...  at  length,  as 
the  dispute  in  the  trade  still  remain'd  undecided, 
Mr.  Dudbridge  offer'd  to  take  Rolert  Apprentice, 
to  secure  him,  at  all  events,  from  any  consequences 
of  the  Litigation." 

He  was  bound  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Bell- alley,  to 
Mr.  John  Dudbridge.    His  Brother  George  paid  five 

*  But  one  word  is  altered  in  this  Description;  which 
leminds  one  of  the 

Omi'.te  mlrari  beaf<e 

Fumum  et  opes  Strepitumque  Roma.      L* 
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shillings  for  Rolert,  by  way  of  form,  as  a  premium. 
Dudbridge  was  their  Landlord,  and  a  Freeman  of 
the  City  of  London.  He  acted  most  honourably,  and 
took  no  advantage  of  the  power  which  the  Inden- 
tures gave  him.  George  Bloomfield  staid  with  Robert 
till  he  found  he  could  work  as  expertly  as  his  self. 

Mr.  George  Bloomfield  adds, "  When  I  left 
London  he  was  turn'd  of  eighteen  j  **  and  much  of 
my  happiness  since  has  arisen  from  a  constant  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  held  with  him." 

"  After  I  left  him,  he  studied  Music,  and  was  a 
good  player  on  the  Violin? 

"  But  as  my  Brother  Nat  had  married  a  JFooL 
wich  woman,  it  happen'd  that  Robert  took  a  fancy 
to  Mary-Anne  Church,  a  comely  young  woman 
of  that  town,  whose  Father  is  a  boat-builder  in  the 
Government  yard  there.     He  married  12th  Dec. 

"  Soon  after  he  married,  Rolert  told  me,  in  a 
Letter,  that '  he  had  sold  his  Fiddle  and  got  a  Wife.' 
Like  most  poor  men,  he  got  a  wife  first,  and  had 
to  get  household  stuff  afterward;  It  took  him  some 
years  to  get  out  of  ready  furnished  Lodgings.  At 
length,  by  hard  working,  &c.  he  acquired  a  Bed 
of  his  own,  and  hir'd  the  room  up  one  pair  of  stairs 
at  14,  Bell-alley,  Coleman- street.  The  Landlord 
kindly  gave  him  leave  to  sit  and  work  in  the  light 
Garret,  twTo  pair  of  stairs  higher." 

**  This  should  seem  to  require  correction  by  setting  the 
Age  forward  according  to  the  Dates  above  stated.     C.  L. 
f  This  Date  from  the  Author.    C.  L. 
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w  In  this  Garret,  amid  six  or  seven  other  work- 
men, his  active  mind  employ'd  itself  in  composing 
the  Farmer  s  Boy" 

"  In  my  correspondence  I  have  seen  several 
poetical  effusions  of  his  ;  all  of  them  of  a  good 
moral  tendency ;  but  which  he  very  likely  would 
think  do  him  little  credit:  on  that  account  I  have 
not  preserv'd  them." 

"  Roeert  is  a  Ladies  Shoemaker,  and  works 
for  Davies,  Lombard-street.  He  is  of  a  slender 
make 5  of  about  5  F.  4  1.  high;  very  dark  com- 
plexion. . . .  His  Mother,  who  is  a  very  religious 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  took  all  the 
pains  she  could  in  his  infancy  to  make  him  pious: 
and  as  his  reason  expanded,  his  love  of  God  and 
Man  increased  with  it.  I  never  knew  his  fellow 
for  mildness  of  temper  and  Goodness  of  Disposi- 
tion. And  since  I  left  him,  universally  is  he  prais'd 
by  those  who  know  him  best,  for  the  best  of  Hus- 
bands, an  indulgent  Father,  and  quiet  Neighbour. 
He  is  between  thirty-three  and  four  years  old,*  and 
has  three  children  5"  two  Daughters  and  a  Son.f 

Mr.  George  Bloomfield  concludes  this  clear, 
affectionate,  and  interesting  Narrative,  by  a  very 
kind  Address  to  the  Writer  of  this  Preface.  But 
pleas'd  as  I  am  with  the  good  opinion  of  a  Man 

*  Corrected  from  the  above  Date,  p.  vi,  to  his  present 
Age,  May  1800.     C.  L. 

f  Added  from  the  information  of  Mr.  R.  Bloomfield. 
Ilmmli,  born  25  Oct.  1791.    Mary  Anne,  QStpi.  1793-   Cfortcs, 
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like  him,  I  mast  not  take  praise  to  myself  for  not 
having  neglected  or  suppress'd  such  a  Work  when 
it  came  into  my  hands.  And  I  have  no  farther 
merit  than  that  of  seeing  what  it  was  impossible 
for  an  unprejudiced  Mind  not  to  see,  and  of  doing 
what  it  was  impossible  not  to  do. 

But  I  join  with  him  cordially  in  his  prayer, 
w  that  God,  the  Giver  of  thought,  may,  as  mental 
light  spreads,  raise  up  many  who  will  turn  a  lis- 
tening ear,  and  will  not  despise 

"  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  Poor." 

Very  few  words  will  complete  what  remains  to 
be  added. 

Struck  with  the  Work,  but  not  less  struck  with 
the  remark,  which  is  become  a  proverb,  of  the 
Roman  Satirist,  that  "  it  is  not  easy  *  for  those  to 
emerge  to  notice  whose  circumstances  obscure  the 
observation  of  their  Merits/'  I  sent  it  to  a  Friend,  f 
whom  I  knew  to  be  above  these  prejudices:  and 
who  has  deserv'd,  and  is  deserving,  well  of  the 
public,  in  many  other  instances,  by  his  attention  to 
Literature  and  the  elegant  Arts.  He  immediately  ex- 
pressed an  high  satisfaction  in  it  5  and  communicated 
it  to  the  Publishers.  They  adopted  it  upon  terms, 
honorable  to  themselves,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Au- 
thor, and  to  me  in  his  behalf.  They  have  publish'd  it 
in  a  manner  which  speaks  abundantly  for  itself  5  both 

*  Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  cbstat 
Res  angusta  domu 
f  This  Friend,  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.  I  hope  will  forgive 
my  mentioning  him  without  asking  his  consent. 
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as  to  the  typographical  accuracy  and  beauty,  and  the 
good  taste  and  execution  of  the  Ornaments  in  Wood. 

My  part  has  been  this,  and  it  has  been  a  very 
pleasing  one:  to  revise  the  MS.  making  occasion- 
ally corrections  with  respect  to  Orthography,  and 
sometimes  in  the  grammatical  construction.  The 
corrections,  in  point  of  Grammar,  reduce  them- 
selves almost  wholly  to  a  circumstance  of  provincial 
usage,  which  even  well  educated  persons  in  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  do  not  wholly  avoid;  and  which  may 
be  said,  as  to  general  custom,  to  have  become  in 
these  Counties  almost  an  establish'd  Dialect.... 
that  of  adopting  the  plural  for  the  singular  termi- 
nation of  verbs,  so  as  to  exclude  the  s.  But  not 
a  line  is  added  or  substantially  alter'd  through  the 
whole  poem.  I  have  requested  the  MS.  to  be  pre- 
serve for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  be  satisfied  on  this  head. 

The  Proofs  have  gone  through  my  hands.  It 
has  been  printed  slowly:  because  most  carefully: 
as  it  deserv'd  to  be  printed. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  its  Reception  with  the  Pub- 
lic: I  have  none  of  its  going  down  to  Posterity 
with  honour;  which  is  not  always  the  Fate  of  pro- 
ductions which  are  popular  in  their  day. 

Thus  much  I  know : . . .  that  the  Author,  with  a 
spirit  amiable  at  all  times,  and  which  would  have 
been  rever'd  by  Antiquity,  seems  far  less  inte- 
rested concerning  any  Fame  or  Advantage  he  may 
derive  from  it  to  himself,  than  in  the  pleasure  of 
giving  a  printed  Copy  of  it,  as  a  tribute  of  duty 
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and  affection,  to  his  Mother  -,  in  whose  pleasure, 
if  it  succeeds,  his  filial  heart  places  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  it  is  most  desirous.  It  is  much  to  be 
a  Poet,  such  as  he  will  be  found : ...  it  is  more  to 
be  such  a  Man. 

CAPEL    LOFFT. 

Troston,  ii.Bury,  Suffolk. 
12  Dec.  3799. 

**  Elizabeth  Manby,  the  Mother  of  the  Author  of 
this  Poem,  was  sister  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Austin. 
I  had  written  to  Mr.  George  Bloomfield  to  request  the 
name,  before  Marriage,  of  his  Mother.  This  gain'd  me  an 
Answer,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Austin's  wife  was  a  Manby  (my  Mo- 
ther's Sister).  And  it  may  seem  strange  that,  in  the  Far- 
mer's Boy,  Giles  no  where  calls  him  Uncle,  but  Master..  .. 
The  treatment  that  my  Brother  Robert  experiene'd  from  Mr. 
Austin  did  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  treatment  that 
all  the  Servant  Boys  experiene'd  who  lived  with  him.  Mr. 
Austin  was  Father  of  fourteen  Children  by  my  Aunt  (he  never 
had  any  other  Wife).  He  left  a  decent  provision  for  the  five 
Children  that  survived  him :  so  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
he  should  have  any  thing  to  give  to  poor  Relations.  And  I 
don't  sec  a  possibility  of  making  a  difference  between  Giles 
and  the  Boys  that  were  not  related  to  Mr.  Austin:  for  he 
treated  all  his  Servants  exactly  as  he  did  his  Sons.  They  all 
work'd  hard;  all  liv'd  well.  The  Duke  had  not  a  better 
Man  Tenant  to  him  than  the  late  Mr.  Austin.  I  saw  num- 
bers of  the  Husbandmen  in  tears  when  he  was  buried.  He 
was  belov'd  by  all  who  knew  him.  But  I  imagine  Robert 
thought  that  when  he  was  speaking  of  Benevolence  that  was 
universal,  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  related  to  the  Good  Man  of  whom 
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I  have  mentioned  in  the  Preface  "The  Sailor's 
Return/'  from  an  intimation  by  Mr.  G.  Bloom- 
field.  From  the  Author  himself,  Mr.  Robert 
Bloomfield,  I  am  oblig'd  with  what  part  he  can 
recollect  of  this  Song,  which  I  was  desirous  to  re- 
cover. It  was  written  shortly  after  the  Peace  with 
America  and  France.  Probably  some  time  in  the 
JSpring  of  17S4.  The  Author  thinks  the  Title  of 
it  was  "  The  Soldier's  Return,"  and  that  it  was 
occasion'd  by  the  arrival  of  some  Regiments  of  Bri- 
tish Soldiers  from  remote  parts  of  the  Globe. 

He  says,  "  I  have  endeavour  d  to  bring  it  back 
to  my  mind  i  but  can  only  remember  the  follow- 
ing ;  which  is  not  the  beginning  nor  the  finish." 

Round  Lybia's  south  point,  where  from  toils  so  late  freed, 
Sweet  Hope  cheer'd  my  soul  as  we  clear'd  the  rough  sea; 

I  strove  midst  the  Tars  to  improve  the  ship's  speed; 
Nor  thought  I  of  aught*  but  Anna  and  thee. 

*  There  is  a  little  roughness  which  time  and  leisure  might 
have  polish'd  in  the  collision  of  thought  and  aught:  and  an 
high  authority  in  poetic  Diction,  giving  at  the  same  time 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  surprising  excellence  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  has  objected  to  the  sweetness  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  the  Ballad  Composition  of  Mr.  Bloomfield,  think- 
ing this  specimen  not  a  proof.  But  the  Proof  was  not  con- 
fined by  me  to  this  specimen,  though  I  thought,  and  still 
think  it,  as  the  production  of  such  early  years,  and  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances,  very  worthy  of  preservation. 

I  have  since  reason  to  think  this  collision  is  imputable  to  a 
correction  made  by  the  Publisher  of  that  Newspaper,  in  room 
of  some  word  of  the  Author  not  now  to  be  recover'd.     L. 
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Here  comes  the  dear  Girl!  comes  with  kind  arms  extended 
To  welcome  me!. ..limbs  numb'd  with  age  fain  would  move. 

My  cheek  feels  the  offspring  of  rapture  warm  blended, 
With  answering  drops:. ..this  the  meed  of  chaste  Love! 


Rouse  the  Fire- 


I  think  every  Reader  will  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  indeed  desirable  the  whole  Song,  of  which  this 
is  a  Fragment,  should  be  recovefd.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found  (according  to  the  recollection  of 
the  Author)  either  in  the  General  Advertiser ;  Ga- 
zetteer, or  Courant.  From  these  specimens,  and 
some  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  to  see  in  MS, 
Mr.  Bloomfield  appears  fully  to  possess  the  sim- 
ple, yet  elegant,  pathetic,  and  animated  flow  of 
Composition,  the  sweetness  of  Diction,  Thought, 
and  Numbers,  which  the  Song  or  Ballad  in  their 
best'  character  require. 

I  now  quote  a  little  Fragment  in  blank  verse 
from  the  same  Letter:  with  a  slight  correction  in 
a  place  or  two  where  the  distribution  or  mechanism 
of  the  lines  was  not  exact. 

Subject.    An  Harvest  Scene:  describing  Gleaners 
return  d  from  the  Field. 


■  Welcome  the  Cot's 


Warm  walls!... thrice  welcome  Rest,  by  toil  endear'd; 
Each  hard  bed  softening,  healing  every  care. 
Sleep  on,  ye  gentle  souls. . . . 
Unapprehensive  of  the  midnight  thief! 
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"Or  if  bereft  of  all  with  pain  acquir'd, 

Your  fall,  with  theirs  cotnpar'd  who  sink  from  affluence, 

With  hands  unus'd  to  toil,  and  minds  unus'd 

To  bend,  how  little  felt!  how  soon  repair'd ! 

The  ear  of  the  Author  seems  as  sweetly  attun'd 
to  verse  without  as  with  Rhime :  though  his  less 
practice  has  given  him  proportionally  less  exact- 
ness. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  simple,  tender,  and  flow- 
ing melody  of  the  blank  verse  of  Rowe  :  or  of  some 
of  the  affecting  passages  in  the  Puradise  Regain  d 
of  Milton. 

Sweetness,  pastoral  Content,  the  innocent  and 
benevolent  heart,  "  with  a  little  pleas 'd,"  breathe 
indeed  through  the  Poems,  and  in  the  manners  and 
conversation,  of  the  Author  of  The  Farmer's  Boy. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  declares 
*  blessed  are  the  meek"  every  heart  which  considers 
what  meekness  is,  feels  the  truth  of  that  blessed- 
ness. It  may  smooth  the  way,  and  prevent  impedi- 
ments, which  a  different  temper  raises  to  temporal 
felicity:  it  certainly  assures  that  Heaven  which  is 
within :  and  is  a  pledge  and  anticipation  of  the 
Heaven  hereafter. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  on  a  remark  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Bloomfield  concerning  his  Brother  when  he  first 
went  to  London.  c<  I  have  him  in  my  mind's  eye 
(<  a  little  Boy;  not  bigger  than  Boys  generally  are 
u  at  twelve  years  old.     When  I  met  him  and  his 
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"  Mother  at  the  Inn,*  he  strutted  before  us,  dress'd 

"  just  as  he  came  from  keeping  Sheep,  Hogs,  &c 

"  his  shoes  filPd  full  of  stumps  in  the  heels.  He 
"  looking  about  him,  slipt  up  . . .  his  nails  were 
"  unus'd  to  a  flat  pavement.  I  remember  viewing 
n  him  as  he  scamper'd  up  . . .  how  small  he  was. 
"  Little  thought,  that  little  fatherless  Boy  would 
"  be  one  day  known  and  esteem' d  by  the  most 
"  learned,  the  most  respected,  the  wisest  and  the 
H  best  men  of  the  Kingdom." 

The  brotherly  overflowing  of  the  heart  in  this 
passage  I  felt  when  I  read  the  Letter  (dated 
27  March  last),  and  cannot  deny  to  others  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  it. 

And  those  who  have  shewn  themselves  the 
Friends  of  the  Farmer's  Boy  must  excuse  me  if 
I  mention  some  of  them  whose  liberal  and  zealous 
attention  had  excited  those  feelings  in  the  heart  of 
his  Brother,  and  have  fill'd  his  with  sentiments  of 
thankfulness.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  every 
way  shewn  himself  attentive  to  the  Genius,  the 
Worth,  of  Mr.  Bloomfield.  He  has  essentially 
added  to  his  comforts.  His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  Capt.  Bunbury,  has  made  a  liberal  pre- 
sent, as  an '  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  the  perusal  of  his  excellent  Poem.  This 
attention  of  his  R.  H.  liberal  and  amiable  in  itself, 
has  been  the  cause  of  like  liberality  in  others.^   It 

*  In  Bishopsgate  street. 
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suggested  to  Dr.  Drake,  find  other  Gentlemen  at 
Hadleigh,  the  idea  of  a  local  subscription  of  a 
Guinea  each  in  that  Town  and  Neighbourhood. 
This  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  himself  and 
eleven  other  Friends,  who  may  be  said  in  this 
instance  to  sustain,  in  a  manner,  the  honorable 
function  of  a  kind  of  litterary  Jury.  The 
Names  who  have  given  this  testimony  of  their 
high  esteem  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
and  of  the  pleasure  they  have  received  from  the 
perusal  of  his  Poem,  are 

Thomas  Sherlocke  Gooch,  Esq. 

Major  Pocklington, 

Dr.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pl  amp  in, 

The  Rev.  T.  Knottesford, 

The  Rev.  R.  Pritchett, 

Abraham  Reeve,  Esq. 

Geo.  Archer,  Esq. 

J.  Mills,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Trail, 

Mrs.  Leake, 

Nathan.  Drake,  M.  D. 

I  have  transcribed  the  names  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  transmitted  to  me.  With  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  thus  stood  forth  the 
Friends  of  Genius  and  Worth  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted.   It  gives  me  much  satisfaction 
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to  mention  this  notice:  welcome  to  the  Author  a$ 
a  Gift ;  and  far  more  so  as  a  testimony  of  good 
opinion  unexpectedly  offer'd.  Several  instances  of 
similar  attention  to  the  disproportion  between  the 
circumstances  of  the  Author  and  the  excellence  of 
his  poetical  Talents  and  moral  Qualities  have  spon- 
taneously manifested  themselves  from  different 
quarters.  Those,  as  the  separate  act  of  individuals, 
I  have  not  particulariz'd  otherwise  than  by  this 
general  acknowledgment;  though  many  such  have 
been  mention'd  to  me  by  the  Author :  This,  as  a 
collective  act,  I  hope  I  may  be  allow'd  the  gratifi- 
cation of  thus  noticing. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  has  warmly  express'd 
his  approbation  of  the  Poem ;  as  not  only  excellent 
for  a  Farmer's  Boy,  but  such  as  would  do  honour 
to  any  person,  whatever  his  education :  and  he  also 
has  much  contributed  to  make  it  early  and  advan- 
tageously known.  Mr.  Green  of  Ipswich  has 
spoken  of  it  as  a  charming  composition :  reflecting, 
in  a  very  natural  and  vivid  manner,  the  series  of 
interesting  images  which  touch'd  the  sensibility  of 
a  young,  an  artless,  but  a  most  intelligent  observer 
of  Nature;  plac'd  in  a  situation  highly  favourable 
to  observation,  though  in  fact  not  often  productive 
of  it.  That  Originality  in  such  a  subject  is  inva- 
luable: and  that  this  Poem  appears  to  him  (I  know 
few  men  so  qualified  to  judge  on  such  a  point) 
throughout  original.  And  literary  characters  who 
have  earnt  to  themselves  much  of  true  Praise  by 
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their  own  Productions,  Mr.  Dyer  and  Dr.  Drake 
of  Hadleigh,  have  given  full  and  appropriate 
encomium  to  the  excellence  both  in  Plan  and  Exe- 
cution, of  this  admirable  Rural  Poem.  My  Friend 
Mr.  Black  of  IVbodbridge,  has  notie'd  it  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  characteristic  Letter  address'd  to  me 
in  verse.  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  just  to  the  Far- 
mer's Boy  if  I  omit  to  notice  that  the  Taste  and 
Genius  of  Mrs.  Opie,  born  to  do  honour  to  every 
department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  have  given  her  an 
high  sentiment  of  its  merits  *.  And  a  Lady  at 
Bury,  whom  I  wish  I  were  permitted  to  name, 
has  most  truly  characteriz'd  it  by  remarking,  that 
"  the  descriptions  of  Country  scenes,  occupations, 
"  customs,  and  manners,  are  as  natural  as  possible : 
"  and  that  the  justness,  virtue,  and  tenderness  of 
rc  the  sentiments  are  to  be  equally  admir'd."  Were 
I  to  name  all  the  Friends  and  Admirers  of  the 
Poem  and  of  the  simple  and  amiable  manners  and 
character  of  the  Author,  I  should  name,  I  believe, 
nearly  every  person  in  this  Island  whom  I  respect, 
esteem,  and  admire. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  could  I 
now  transcribe  those  testimonies  to  which  I  have 
generally  referr'd : . . .  but  I  abstain  here  from  this : 
and  the  rather,  as  I  believe  Mr.  Dyer  will  proba- 
bly soon  express,  in  a  Publication  of  his  own,  his 

*  It  is  highly  pleasing  to  add  that  the  Poetic  Wreath  has 
been  given  to  the  Farmer's  Boy  by  The  Musg  of  LlCHFlKtiv. 
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sentiments  on  this  Work;  and  as  Dr.  Drake,  I 
know,  has  been  so  struck  with  it  as  to  intend  to 
appropriate  to  an  investigation  of  its  peculiar  merit 
the  concluding  part  of  an  enlarg'd  Edition  of  his 
Literary  Hours. * 

The  mention  already  made  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy  in  the  New  London  Review  and  in  the 
Monthly  Mirror  I  have  seen  with  pleasure.  I 
rejoice  in  that  Fame  which  is  just  to  living  Merit, 
and  waits  not  for  the  Tomb  to  present  the  tardy 
and  then  unvalued  Wreath :  I  rejoice  in  the  sense 
express'd  not  only  of  his  Genius,  but  of  his  pure, 
benevolent,  amiable  Virtue,  his  affectionate  Vene- 
ration to  the  Deity,  and  his  good  Will  to  all. ... . 
Obscurity  and  Adversity  have  not  broken;  Fame 
and  Prosperity,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  corrupt 
him. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  men- 
tioning that,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  the 
Author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy  has  revisited  his  native 
Plains.  That  he  has  seen  his  Mother  in  health  and 
spirits:  seen  her  with  a  joy  to  both  which  even  his 
own  most  expressive  and  pathetic  language  would 
imperfectly  describe. .  .Seen  other  near,  affection- 
ate, and  belov'd  Relatives :  review'd,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  truly  poetic  and  benevolent  Mind,  the 
haunts  of  his  youth  $  the  Woods  and  Vales,  the  Cot, 

*  This  has  been  since  excellently  perform'd  by  him.     See 
the  Appendix. 
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the  Field  and  the  Tree,  which  even  recollected 
after  so  many  years  and  at  a  distance,  had  awaken'd 
in  such  a  manner  the  energies  of  his  Heart  and 
Intellect,  and  had  inspir'd  strains  which  will  never 
cease  to  be  repeated  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 
That  he  has  been  receiv'd  at  Bury  with  an  emulous 
desire  of  his  society;  and  certainly  with  the  great- 
est reason.  I  rejoice  that  I  at  length  have  been 
made  personally  acquainted  with  him :  that  I  have 
seen  him  here,  and  at  his  Mother's,  and  at  Bury : 
that  I  have  discours'd  with  him:  that  we  have 
made  our  rural  walks  together:  that  I  have  heard 
him  read  some  of  those  Poems  which  are  not  yet 
printed;  but  which  when  they  shall  be  so,  will 
support  fully  and  extend  the  Fame  he  has  acquir'd. 
Though  I  have  spent,  occasionally,  much  of  my 
life  among  persons  wjrthy  of  Admiration  and  of 
Esteem,  I  can  recollect  few  days  so  interesting  and 
so  valuable  to  me  as  these. 

C.L. 

Troston,  25  May,  1800. 

What  I  have  said  in  prose,  p.  xii  of  this  Preface, 
is  charmingly  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
Muses  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Poems 
lately  publish'd. 

O  where  on  earth  can  he  a  pleasure  find 
Whose  heart  th'  extatic  sweets  of  Love  has  known, 

When  in  the  jarring  chaos  of  his  mind 
The  gentle  God  no  longer  holds  his  throne  T 


ON    REVISITING    THE    PLACE    OF 
MY    NATIVITY* 


THOUGH  Winter's  frowns  had  darapt  the  beaming  eye. 
Through  Twelve  successive  Summers  heav'd  the  sigh, 
The  unaccomplish'd  wish  was  still  the  same; 
Till  May  in  new  and  sudden  glories  came ! 
My  heart  was  rous'd;  and  Fancy  on  the  wing, 
Thus  heard  the  language  of  enchanting  Spring: — 
<  Come  to  thy  native  groves  and  fruitful  fields! 
'  Thou  know'st  the  fragrance  that  the  wild-flow'r  yields; 

*  Inhale  the  Breeze  that  bends  the  purple  bud, 
'  And  plays  along  the  margin  of  the  Wood. 

*  I've  cloth'd  them  all ;  the  very  Woods  where  thou 

*  In  infancy  learn'd'st  praise  from  every  bough. 

*  Would'st  thou  behold  again  the  vernal  day? 

■  My  reign  is  short; — this  instant  come  away: 

*  Ere  Philomel  shall  silent  meet  the  morn; 

■  She  hails  the  green,  but  not  the  rip'ning  corn, 

'  Come,  ere  the  pastures  lose  their  yellow  flow'rs: 

*  Come  now;  with  heart  as  jocund  as  the  hours.' 

Who  could  resist  the  call? — that,  Giles  had  done, 
Nor  heard  the  Birds,  nor  seen  the  rising  Sun; 
Had  not  Benevolence,  with  cheering  ray, 
And  Greatness  stodpt,  indulgent  to  display 
Praise  which  does  surely  not  to  Giles  belong, 
But  to  the  objects  that  inspir'd  his  song. 
Immediate  pleasure  from  those  praises  flow'd: 
Remoter  bliss  within  his  bosorn  glow'd! 
Now  tasted  all  i — for  I  have  heard  and  seen 
The  long-remember'd  voice,  the  church,  the  green  ;— • 
And  oft  by  Friendship's  gentle  hand  been  led 
Where  many  an  hospitable  board  was  spread. 


These  would  I  name.. ..but  each,  and  all  can  feel 
What  the  full  heart  would  willingly  reveal: 
Nor  needs  be  told;  that  at  each  season's  birth, 
Still  the  enamell'd,  or  the  scorching  Earth 
Gave,  as  each  morn  or  weary  night  would  come, 
Ideal  sweetness  to  my  distant  homer- 
Ideal  now  no  more ; — for,  to  my  view 
Spring's 'promise  rose,  how  admirably  true! 
The  early  chorus  of  the  cheerful  Grove, 
Gave  point  to  Gratitude;  and  fire  to  Love. 
O  Memory!  shield  me  from  the  World's  poor  strife ;. 
And  give  those  scenes  thine  everlasting  life! 

ROB.  BLOOMFIELD. 

London,  May  30,  1800. 


I  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  neat  and  pleasing 
Epigram,  in  which,  on  its  appearance  in  the 
Bury  Post,  I  recognized  the  son  of  a  deceas'd 
Friend,  whose  abilities  were  of  no  common  rate, 
and  whose  Taste  of  elegant  Litterature  and  his 
Talents  have  been  happily  inherited. 

To  Robert  Bloomfield,  Author  of  the  Farmer  s  Boy. 

Bloomfifld!  thy  happy  omen'd  name 

Is  earnest  of  thy  future  Fame.— 

Sense,  Feeling,  Taste,  this  sentence  give, 

While  Fields  shall  bloom  thy  verse  shall  live. 

V.  L.  G. 


S  P  II I  N  G. 


ARGUMENT. 

Invocation,  &c.  Seed  time.  Harrowing.  Morn- 
ing walks.  Milking.  Suffolk  Cheese.  Spring 
coming  forth.  Sheep  fond  of  changing. 
Lambs  at  play.     The  Butcher,  &c„ 


SPRING. 


i. 


O  come,  blest  Spirit!  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 

Thou  rushing  warmth  that  hover'st  round  my  heart, 

Sweet  Inmate,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy, 

That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy, 

Be  thou  my  Muse;  and  faithful  still  to  me, 

Retrace  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 

No  deeds  of  arms  my  humble  lines  rehearse; 

No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  verse, 
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Invocation Simple  character  of  Giles. 


The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 
Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still  t 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charm'd  mine 

eyes, 
Nor  Science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies;. 
From  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flow: 
O  point  these  raptures !  bid  my  bosom  glow  t 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
For  all  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days! 
Bear  me  through  regions/where  gay  Fancy  dwells; 
But  mould  to  Truth's  fair  form  what  Memory  tells. 
Live,  trifling  incidents,  and  grace  my  song, 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong: 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes, 
His  joys  unreckon'd  as  his  cares  or  woes; 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  sown, 
And  youthful  minds  have  feelings  of  their  own, 
Quick  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew, 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
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v.  27.     Euston  in  Suffolk,  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  Scene. 

'Twas  thus  with  Giles:  meek,  fatherless,  and  poor : 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursu'd; 
His  life  was  constant,  cheerful,  servitude: 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look, 
The  fields  his  study,  Nature  was  his  book; 
And,  as  revolving  Seasons  chang'd  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene, 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  employ, 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 
Where  noble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich 
domains, 
Round  Euston' s  water'd  vale,  and  sloping  plains, 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  rise, 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies; 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race, 
And  sculking  Foxes,  destin'd  for  the  chace; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  unrepining,  stray'd 
Thro'  every  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  glade; 
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Benevolent  character  of  Giles's  Master.. ..Spring  begins,     v.  45. 


There  his   first  thoughts  to  Nature's  charms 

inclin'd, 
That  stamps  devotion  on  th'  inquiring  mind, 
A  little  farm  his  generous  Master  till'd, 
Who  with  peculiar  grace  his  station  fill'd; 
By  deeds  of  hospitality  endear'd, 
Serv'd  from  affection,  for  his  worth  rever'd; 
A  happy  Offspring  blest  his  plenteous  boards 
His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  barns  well  stor'd, 
And  fourscore  Ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team, 
And  lowing  Kine  that  grazed  beside  the  stream: 
Unceasing  industry  he  kept  in  view; 
And  never  lack'd  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  North, 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth; 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky, 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower,  or  creeps  along 
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v.  63.  Giles  goes  out  to  plow. 


The  mellow'd  soil;  imbibing  fairer  hues 
Or  sweets  from  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews; 
That  summon  from  its  shed  the  slumb'ring  ploughs, 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving  pointed  share; 
No  groaning  ox  is  doom'd  to  labour  there; 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  his  road; 
(Alike  unknown  the  plow-boy  and  the  goad;) 
But,  unassisted  through  each  toilsome  day, 
•'With  smiling  brow  the  Plowman  cleaves  his  way, 
-Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and  wid'ning  still, 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill:' 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play, 
Where  writhing  earth-worms  meet  th'  unwelcome 

day; 
Till  all  is  chang'd,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown: 
Again  disturb'd,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides; 
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Harrowing ....  Giles  and  his  Horses  rest.  v.  81. 

His  heels  deep  sinking  every  step  he  goes, 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 

Welcome  green  headland !  firm  beneath  his  feet; 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  Horses  browse 
Their  shearing  canopy  of  pendent  boughs; 
Till  rest,  delicious,  chase  each  transient  pain, 
And  new-born  vigour  swell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds; 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  furrow  spreads 
To  crumbling  mould;  a  level  surface  clear, 
And  strew'd  with  corn  to  crown  the   rising 
year; 
.  And  o'er  the  whole  Giles  once  transverse  again, 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  work  is  done;  no  more  to  man  is  given; 
The  grateful  Farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
.  Yet  oft  with  anxious  heart  he  looks  around, 
And  marks  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 
ground ; 
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Rooks. 


In  fancy  sees  his  trembling  oats  uprun, 
His  tufted  barley  yellow  with  the  sun; 
Sees  clouds  propitious  shed  their  timely  store, 
And  all  his  harvest  gather'd  round  his  door. 
But  still  unsafe  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 
A  favYite  morsel  with  the  Rook  and  Crow; 
From  field  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes; 
To  level  crops  most  formidable  foes: 
Their  danger  well  the  wary  plunderers  know, 
And  place  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  bough; 
Yet  oft  the  sculking  gunner  by  surprise 
Will  scatter  death  amongst  them  as  they  rise. 
These,  hung  in  triumph  round  the  spacious 

field, 
At  best  will  but  a  short-liv'd  terror  yield: 
Nor  guards  of  property;   (not  penal  law, 
But  harmless  riflemen  of  rags  and  straw); 
Familiariz'd  to  these,  they  boldly  rove, 
Nor  heed  such  centinels  that  never  move, 
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Wood  Scenery.  v.  117. 


Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretcht  forth; 
Shift  them  at  eve  or  morn  from  place  to  place, 
And  Death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race; 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round^ 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground; 
With  quick'ning  wing,  and  notes  of  loud  alarm, 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  the'  impendingharm. 
This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from 
home: 
Oft  has  he  wish'd  the  rosy  morn  to  come. 
Yet  never  fam'd  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep;  his  sleep  was  sound: 
But  when  at  day-break  summon'd  from  his  bed, 
Light  as  the  lark  that  carol'd  o'er  his  head, 
His  sandy  way  deep -worn  by  hasty  showers^ 
O'er-arch'd  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  bow'rs, 
Waving  aloft  their  tow'ring  branches  proud, 
In  borrow'd  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud, 
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v.  135.     Various  Birds  ....  Their  song  and  appearance. 

(Whence  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd, 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glow'd) 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  Nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats: 
The  Blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  Echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat; 
The  sporting  White-throat  on  some  twig's  end 

borne, 
Pour'd  hymns  to  Freedom  and  the  rising  Morn; 
Stopt  in  her  song  perchance  the  starting  Thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  black-thorn  bush, 
Where  dew-drops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung, 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side; 
Or  bold  cock-pheasant  stalk'd  along  the  road, 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenc'd  the  devious  way; 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay, 
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Bringing  in  of  Cows  to  be  milked. 


Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run, 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun, 
(Thus  doubly  seen)  lighting  a  distant  wood, 
Giving  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud; 
Effacing  quick  the  dewy  foot-marks  found, 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round ; 
To  shun  whose  thefts  'twas  Giles's  evening  care, 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air, 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head, 
And  thus  each  morn  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 
His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies; 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clatt'ring  Dairy-Maid  immers'd  in  steam, 
Singing  and  scrubbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream, 
Bawls  out,  "  Go  fetch  the  cows;.."  he  hears  no 

more; 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkics,  throng  the  door, 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepar'd; 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
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v.  1 7 1 .  Order  of  the  Cows  returning. 


Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes; 
With  well-known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  Cows : 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze, 
Or  hear  the  summon  with  an  idle  gaze; 
For  well  they  know   the  cow-yard  yields   no 

more 
Its  tempting  fragrance,  nor  its  wint'ry  store. 
Reluctance  marks  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow; 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know: 
Subordinate  they  one  by  one  succeed; 
And  one  among  them  always  takes  the  lead, 
Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoe'er  they  stray; 
Allow'd  precedence,  undisputed  sway; 
With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintain'd, 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gain'd. 
At  home,  the  yard  affords  a  grateful  scene; 
For  Spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cow-yard  clean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  convey'd 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made, 


* 
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Milking 


Which  piPd  near  home,  grows  green  with  many 

a  weed, 
A  promis'd  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed. 
Forth  comes  the  Maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles; 
The  Mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat, 
With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet. 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 
Begins  their  work,  begins  the  simple  lay; 
The  full-charg'd  udder  yields  its  willing  streams, 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams; 
And  crouching  Giles  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee; 
Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  unambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 
The  Mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  Maid; 
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v.  207.  The  Dairy. 


With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous  reeking  store. 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door; 
Her  Cows  dismiss'd,  the  luscious  mead  to  roam, 
Till  Eve  again  recall  them  loaded  home. 
And  now  the  Dairy  claims  her  choicest  care, 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there: 
Slow  rolls  the  churn,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name; 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide 
Congealing  butter's  dash'd  from  side  to  side; 
Streams  of  new  milk  thro'  flowing  coolers  stray, 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds,  and  wholesome 

whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear, 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command; 
A  Gibeonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turns : 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  faggot  burns; 
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Suffolk  Cheese. 


From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food; 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chirping  brood, 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand, 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  morn,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  press'd  the  new-made  cheese. 
Unrivall'd  stands  thy  country  Cweesk,0  Giles! 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles; 
Whose  fame  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke, 
The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke, 
That  pass  like  current  coin  the  nation  through ; 
And,  ah!  experience  proves  the  satire  true. 
Provision's  grave,  thou  ever  craving  mart, 
Dependant,  huge  Metropolis !   where  Art 
Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms> 
Midst  pois'nous  smokes  and  steams,  and  rattling 

looms ; 
Where  Grandeur  revels  in  unbounded  stores; 
Restraint,  a  slighted  stranger  at  their  doors! 
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Suffolk  Cheese. 


Thoujlikeawhirlpooljdrain'st  the  countries  round, 
Till  London  market,  London  price,  resound 
Through  every  town,  round  every  passing  load, 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road: 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every  hour, 
From  Essex  lowlands,  and  the  banks  of  Stour; 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose, 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveny,  or  Ouse. 
Hence  Suffolk  dairy-wives  run  mad  for  cream, 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  but  its  name; 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  pursue, 
And  strangers  tell  of  "  three  times  skimm'd 

sky-blue." 
To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  its  boast? 
What,  but  the  common  virtues  of  a  post! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  faster  than  the  knife^ 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  life, 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  'tis  laid, 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  of  the  bending  blade; 
c 
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The  procession  of  Spring.  v.  261, 

Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spite, 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victory!   Ye  Cheshire  meads, 
Or  Severn's  flow'ry  dales,  where  Plenty  treads, 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  these, 
Farewell  your  pride!  farewell  renowned  cheese! 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone 
Thus  turn  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into  stone. 

Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies: 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom'st  the  only  prize : 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flow'rs  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest   fragrance 

stor'd; 
Where'er  she  treads,  Love  gladdens  every  plajn, 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  flies, 
Anticipating  wealth  from  Summer  skies; 
All  Nature  feels  her  renovating  sway; 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay; 
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v.  279.  Sheep ....  Range  of  pasture. 


And  trees,  and  shrubs,  no  longer  budding  seen, 
Display  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  green; 
On  airy  downs  the  Shepherd  idling  lies, 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  the  marbled  skies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  pursue, 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 
Small  was  his  charge:  no  wilds  had  they  te> 
roam ; 
But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  home. 
Nor  yellow-blossom'd  furze,  nor  stubborn  thorn, 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeces  torn: 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee, 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety! 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day! 
Releas'd  to  ease,  to  pleasure,  and  to  play; 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range. 
And  taste  them  all  in  one  continual  change. 
For  though  luxuriant  their  grassy  food, 
Sheep  long  confined  but  loathe  the  present  good; 
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Hedges  in  bloom. .  .Lambs  at  play. .  .Pasture  Scenery,     v.  297. 

Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet, 
And  starve,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feet. 
Loos'd  from  the  winding  lane,  a  joyful  throng, 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture  how  they  pour  along! 
Giles  round  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  stroll; 
Sees  every  pass  secur'd,  and  fences  whole; 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gazing  eye, 
Where  many  a  nestling  first  assays  to  fly; 
Where  blows  the  woodbine,  faintly  streakM  with 

red, 
And  rests  on  every  bough  its  tender  head; 
Round  the  young  ash  its  twining  branches  meet, 
Or  crown  the  hawthorn  with  its  odours  sweet. 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen, 
Spring's  morning  smiles,  andsoul-enliv'ning  green, 
Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way? 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  Lambs  at  play 
Leap'd  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
Or  gaz'd  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side? 
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Lambs  at  play. 


Ye  who  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  Kitten's  face; 
If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth  ; 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  fav'rite  joy, 
Midst  Nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race, 
And  Indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place; 
Thus  challeng'd  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one, 
From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run; 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
Each  seems  to   say,  u  Come,  let  us  try  our 

speed ;" 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along;  . 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb, 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme; 
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Contrast  of  their  near  approaching  fate.  v.  33*. 

There  panting  stop;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain; 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again: 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blowr 
Scattering  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow, 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try, 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly; 
Ah,  fallen  rose!   sad  emblem  of  their  doom; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom! 
Though  unoffending  Innocence  may  plead, 
Though  frantic  Ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 
And  drives  them  bleating  from,  their  sports  and 

food. 
Care  loads  his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart, 
For  lo,  the  murd'ring  Butcher  with  his  cart 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die, 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
His  gay  companions  Giles  beholds  no  more; 
Clos'd  are  their  eyes,  their  fleeces  drench'd  in  gore; 
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Conclusion  of  the  first  Book. 


Nor  can  Compassion,  with  her  softest  notes, 
Withhold  the  knife  that  plunges  through  their 
throats. 
Down,  indignation !  hence,  ideas  foul ! 
Away  the  shocking  image  from  my  soul ! 
Let  kindlier  visitants  attend  my  way, 
Beneath  approaching  Summer's  fervid  ray; 
Nor  thankless  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy, 
Whilst  the  sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 
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SUMMER. 

ir. 

The  Farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart. 
Though  in  the  lap  of  Plenty,  thoughtful  still, 
He  looks  beyond  the  present  good  or  ill; 
Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing's  worth, 
From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth; 
But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours, 
And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  show'ers; 
For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares, 
And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  rears; 
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Provident  turn  of  the  Farmer's  mind.  r,  II. 

Or  clover,  blossom'd  lovely  to  the  sight, 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wint'ry 

night. 
What  tho'  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreads, 
Though  ever  moist  his  self-improving  meads 
Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood, 
And  seem  to  promise  unexhausted  food; 
That  promise  fails,  when  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 
For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destin'd  lands, 
Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands; 
For  this,  the  seed,  minutely  small,  he  sows, 
Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows, 
But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days! 
High  climbs  the  Sun,  and  darts  his  pow'rful  rays; 
Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 
The  cumb'rous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough 
O'er  heaven's  bright  azure  hence  with  joyful  eyes 
The  Farmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise; 
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v.  29.  Showers  softening  the  soil. 

Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls, 
And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 
"  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops/'  he 

cries ; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
u  Boy,  bring  thy  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  fore' d  its  way"  He  comes,but  comes  in  vain; 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks, 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works: 
Still  midst  huge  clods  he  plunges  on  forlorn, 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  shower  to  scorn. 
E'en  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool, 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school, 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please, 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees; 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light,  constant  rain,  evinces  secret  pow'r, 
And  ere  the  day  resume  its  wonted  smiles, 
Presents  a  cheerful  easy  task  for  Giles. 
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Green  Corn ....  Sparrows.  v.  47. 


Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow'd  soil  is  laid, 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid; 
Thither  well  pleas'd  he  hies,  assur'd  to  find 
Wild  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 
Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop 
below, 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow, 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  weigh'd  down, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  ting'd  its  head  with  brown ; 
Whilst  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay, 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day, 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  corn. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats,' 
And  round  the  grass-grown  dewy  border  beats, 
On  either  side  completely  overspread, 
Here  branches  bend,  there  corn  o'ertops  his  head. 
Green  covert,  hail !  for  through  the  varying  year 
JNo  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
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v.  65.     Scenery ....  full  of  life,  and  inspiring  contemplation. 

Here  Wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease, 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires, 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires, 
Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  charms, 
And  heaven-directed  thought  his  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  bough's  light  shadows 

play, 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small  dust-colour'd  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain-leaf,  a  spacious  plain! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  convey'd, 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade, 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around, 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green, 
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The  Sky-lark. 


And  all  prolific  Summer9?,  sporting  train, 
Their  little  lives  by  various  pow'rs  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do? 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue; 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh, 
When  Music  waking  speaks  the  sky-lark  nigh! 
Just  starting  from  the  corn  she  cheerly  sings, 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  her  downy  wings; 
Still  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,   and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  her 

way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends, 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wand'ring  bird  before  his  sight. 
Yet  oft  beneath  a  cloud  she  sweeps  along, 
Lost  for  awhile,  yet  pours  her  varied  song: 
He  views  the  spot,  and  as  the  cloud  moves  by, 
Again  she  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky; 
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v.  101.     Sleep  and  Tranquillity  of  Giles ....  Corn  ripening. 

Her  form,  her  motion,  undistinguished  quite, 
Save  when  she  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light: 
The  flutt'ring  songstress  a  mere  speck  became, 
Like  fancy's  floating  bubbles  in  a  dream; 
He  sees  her  yet,  but  yielding  to  repose, 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close, 
Delicious  sleep !  From  sleep  who  could  forbear, 
.With  no  more  guilt  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care? 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 
Nor  Conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting; 
He  wakes  refreshed  from  every  trivial  pain, 
And  takes  his  pole  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark-green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail, 
And  ripening  Harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below, 
Where  Heaven's  munificence  makes  all  the  show, 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 
That  glads  the  Ploughman's  Sunday  morning's 
round, 
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Pleasure  from  the  views  of  Nature. 


When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand, 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land, 
Here  Vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide: 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride? 
The  tow'ring  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar, 
And  stedfast  columns,  may  astonish  more, 
Where  the  charm'd  gazer  long  delighted  stays, 
Yet  trae'd  but  to  the  architect  the  praise; 
Whilst  here,  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod, 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptur'd  mind, 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  join'd. 

Here,    midst   the  boldest  triumphs   of  her 
worth, 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth-; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest, 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears, 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 
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Reapers ....  Gleaning. 


No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows — 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows ! 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips 
along: 
Each  sturdy  Mower  emulous  and  strong; 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies, 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet, 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come,  Health!  come,  Jollity!  light-footed, 

come; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own; 
Each  moisten'd  brow,  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown : 
Th'  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  stray'd; 
E'en  the  domestic  laughing  dairy  maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  Farmer  quits  his  elbow-chair, 
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The  joy  of  the  Farmer. 


His  cool  brick-floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease, 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad, 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word, 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quiv'ring  load  to  rear, 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown, 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down; 
Where  oft  the  Mastiff  sculks  with  half- shut 

eye, 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by; 
Whilst  unrestrain'd  the  social  converse  flows, 
And  every  breast  Love's  powerful  impulse  knows, 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

For,  lo!  encircled  there,  the  lovely  Maid, 
In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  array'd; 
Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown, 
Her  creaking  stays  of  leather,  stout  and  brown;... 
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v.  173.  The  Country  Maid. 


Invidious  barrier!  why  art  thou  so  high, 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by, 
There  half  revealing  to  the  eager  sight 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white? 
In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth, 
And  many  a  jest  of  momentary  birth, 
She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak, 
Strokes  back  the  ringlets   from  her   glowing 
cheek. 
Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours, 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  pow'rs; 
Thirst  rages  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail, 
And  ask  the  sov'reign  cordial,  home-brew'd  ale: 
Beneath  some  shelt'ring  heap  of  yellow  corn 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  horn, 
That  mocks  alike  the  goblet's  brittle  frame, 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary,  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven, 
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Harvest-field  refreshment ....  The  Cart-horse.      v.  lgi. 

And  never  lip  that  press'd  its  homely  edge 
Had  kinder  blessings  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Of  wholesome  viands  here  a  banquet  smiles, 
A  common  cheer  for  all;... e'en  humble  Giles, 
Who  joys  his  trivial  services  to  yield 
Amidst  the  fragrance  of  the  open  field; 
Oft  doom'd  in  suffocating  heat  to  bear 
The  cobweb'd  barn's  impure  and  dusty  air; 
To  ride  in  murky  state  the  panting  steed, 
Destin'd  aloft  th'  unloaded  grain  to  tread, 
Where,  in  his  path  as  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown, 
He   rears,    and   plunges    the  loose   mountain 

down : 
Laborious  task!  with  what  delight  when  done 
Both  horse  and  rider  greet  th'  unclouded  sun ! 

Yet  by  th'  unclouded  sun  are  hourly  bred 
The  bold  assailants  that  surround  thine  head, 
Poor  patient  Ball!  and  with  insuking  wing 
Roar  in  thine  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting: 
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Decking  of  horses  condemned. 


In  thy  behalf  the  crest-wav'd  boughs  avail 
More  than  thy  short-clipt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
A  moving  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
A  living  proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 
Shame  to  the  man,  whatever  fame  he  bore, 
Who  took  from  thee  what  man  can  ne'er  restore. 
Thy  weapon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good, 
When  swarming  flies  contending  suck  thy  blood. 
Nor  thine  alone  the  sufPring,  thine  the  care, 
The  fretful  Ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share; 
Tormented  into  sores,  her  head  she  hides. 
Or  angry  brushes  from  her  new-shorn  sides, 
Pen'd  in  the  yard,  e'en  now  at  closing  day 
Unruly  Cows  with  mark'd  impatience  stay, 
And  vainly  striving  to  escape  their  foes, 
The  pail  kick  down;  a  piteous  current  flows. 
Is't   not   enough    that  plagues   like   these 
molest? 
Must  still  another  foe  annoy  their  rest? 
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The  Gander.  y.  227; 


He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard, 
His  full-fledg'd  progeny's  imperious  guard; 
The  Gander 3... spiteful,  insolent,  and*bo!d, 
At  the  colt's  footlock  takes  his  daring  hold : 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow; 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow: 
Each  booby  Goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjoys,. 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  fall, 
Seizes  the  shaggy  foretop  of  the  Bull, 
Till  whirl'd  aloft  he  falls;  a  timely  check, 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck: 
For  lo !   of  old,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound ; 
Behold    that    broken   wing    that    trails    the 

ground ! 
Thus  fools  and  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue  f 
As  savage  quite,  and  oft  as  fatal  too. 
Happy  the  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf, 
Using  the  darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself. 
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v.  245.  Swine ....  Repose  of  Twilight. 

As  when  by  turns  the  strolling  Swine  engage 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  bully's  rage, 
Whose  .nibbling  warfare  on  the  grunter's  side 
Is  welcome  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide; 
Gently  he  stoops,  or  stretcht  at  ease  along, 
Enjoys  the  insults  of  the  gabbling  throng, 
That  march  exulting  round  his  fallen  head, 
As  human  victors  trample  on  their  dead. 

Still  Twilight,  welcome!  Rest,  how  sweet 
art  thou ! 
Now  eveo'erhangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow: 
The  far-stretch'd  curtain  of  retiring  light, 
With  fiery  treasures  fraught;  that  on  the  sight 
Flash  from  its  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  lours, 
In  Fancy's  eye,  a  chain  of  mould'ring  tow'rs; 
Or  craggy  coasts  just  rising  into  view, 
Midst  jav'lins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 

Anon  tir'd  Laborers  bless  their  shelt'ring  home,. 
When  Midnight,  and  the  frightful  Tempest 
come. 
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Midnight ....  Tempest,  v.  263. 

The  Farmer  wakes,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
The  angry  shafts  of  Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed; 
The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roars, 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  jars  his  bolted  doors: 
The  slow-wing'd  storm  along  the  troubled  skies 
Spreads  its  dark  course;  the  wind  begins  to  rise; 
And  full-leaf 'd  elms,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  day, 
With  mimic  thunder  give  its  fury  way: 
Sounds  in  his  chimney  top  a  doleful  peat, 
Midst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail ; 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  bends, 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulph'urous  flame  dfe- 

scends: 
The  fright' ned  Mastiff  from  his  kennel  flies, 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  cries...,. 
Where  now's  the  trifler?  where  the  child  of 

pride? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  is  try'd ! 
Nor  lives  the  man  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear, 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear;. 
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Harve*t-hcme. 


Feels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast, 
When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest. 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long  continued  show'r, 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  double  pow'r; 
Calm  dreams  of  bliss  bring  on  the  morning  sun, 
For  every  barn  is  fill'd,  and  Harvest  done! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu, 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  blossom 

grew, 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come, 
The  long  accustom'd  feast  of  Harvest-home. 
No  blood- stain'd  victory,  in  story  bright, 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight; 
No  triumph  please  while  Rage  and  Death  destroy: 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood, 
Like  cheerful  praise  for  universal  good  ? 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knows, 
But  free  and  pure  the  grateful  current  flows. 
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Freedom  and  equal  joy  of  the  Feast.  v.  299. 


Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Bestride  the  kitchen  floor!  the  careful  dame 
And  gen'rous  host  invite  their  friends  around, 
While  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  tilPd  the  ground, 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom:... old  and  young; 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throng, 
With  artizans  that  lent  their  dext'rous  aid, 
When  o'er  each  field  theflaming  sun-beams  play 'd. — 

Yet  Plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless 
hoard, 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board, 
Supplies  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  crave; 
With  all  that  made  our  great  forefathers  brave, 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  try'd, 
And  cooks  had  Nature's  judgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  tales  of  rustic  lore, 
Yhe  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o'er; 
A  wider  circle  spreads,  and  smiles  abound, 
As  quick  the  frothing  horn  performs  its  round; 
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v.  317.  Ancient  equality  of  this  Festival. 

Care's  mortal  foe;  that  sprightly  joys  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  hazel's  produce  lies 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  rise, 
And  crackling  Music,  with  the  frequent  Song, 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  Distinction  low'rs  its  crest, 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest, 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling, 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place, 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven'd  face, 
Refills  the  jug  his  honour'd  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale, 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days,... of  days  long  past  I 
sing, 
When  Pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting; 
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Contrast  of  modern  usage.  v.  335. 

Ere  tyrant  customs  strength  sufficient  bore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor; 
To  leave  them  distanc'd  in  the  mad'ning  race, 
Where'er  Refinement  shews  its  hated  face: 
Nor  causeless  hated; — 'tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse; 
Destroys  life's  intercourse;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man: 
Wealth  flows -around  him,  Fashion  lordly  reigns; 
Yet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart: 

*  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome, 

cold? 
6  Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold? 
(  The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see, 
c  Has  Wealth  done  this?...  then  Wealth's  afoe  tome; 
4  Foe  to  our  rights;  that  leaves  a  pow'rful  few 

*  The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue:... 
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Subject  continued. 


'  For  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  more : 

4  The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  o'er; 

6  The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 

4  Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 

4  Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 

4  The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land? 

4  No;  tho'  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 

4  Where's  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means? 

4  Content,  the  Poet  sings,  with  us  resides; 

*  In  lonely  cots  like  mine  the  Damsel  hides; 
4  And  will  he  then  in  raptur'd  visions  tell 

*  That  sweet  Content  with  Want  can  ever  dwell  ? 
4  A  barley  loaf,  'tis  true,  my  table  crowns, 
'That  fast  diminishing  in  lusty  rounds, 

4  Stops  Nature's  cravings;  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
4  From  knowing  this,... that  once  it  was  not  so. 

*  Our  annual  feast,  when  Earth  her  plenty  yields, 
4  When  crown'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits 

the  fields, 
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Continued.  v.  371. 


cThe  aspect  still  of  ancient  joy  puts  on; 
cThe  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone: 
c  The  self-same  Horn  is  still  at  our  command, 
c  But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand : 

*  For  home-lrew'd  Ale,  neglected  and  debas'd, 
c  Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realms  of  taste. 

c  Where  unaffected  Freedom  charm'd  the  soul, 
€  The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl, 

*  Cool  as   the  blast  that   checks   the  budding 


Sp 


ring, 

'  A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling, 
4  For  oft  the  Farmer,  ere  his  heart  approves, 
€  Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves : 
6  Refinement  forces  on  him  like  a  tide; 
4  Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride, 

*  That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  shewy  dress, 
f  Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 

*  His  guests  selected;  rank's  punctilios  known; 

*  What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown ! 
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*  Restraint's  foul  manacles  his  pleasures  maimj 
c  Selected  guests  selected  phrases  claim : 

(  Nor  reigns  that  joy  when  hand  in  hand  they  join 
i  That  good  old  Master  felt  in  shaking  mine, 
6  Heaven  bless  his  memory !  bless  his  honour'd 
name ! 

*  (The  Poor  will  speak  his  lasting  worthy  fame:) 

1  To  souls  fair-purpos'd  strength  and  guidance  give; 

'  In  pity  to  us  still  let  goodness  live: 

c  Let  labour  have  its  due!  my  cot  shall  be 

i  From  chilling  want  and  guilty  murmurs  free: 

'  Let  labour  have  its  due;  then  peace  is  mine, 

'  And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  repine/ 
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ARGUMENT. 

Acorns.  Hogs  in  the  wood.  Wheat -sowing. 
The  Church.  Village  Girls.  The  mad  Girl. 
The  Bird-Boy's  Hut.  Disappointments ;  Re- 
flections, &c.  Euston-hall.  Fox-hunting. 
Old  Trouncer.  Long  Nights.  A  welcome 
to  Winter. 
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Again,  the  year's  decline,  midst  storms  and  floods, 
The  thund'ring  Chase,  the  yellow  fading  woods, 
Invite  my  song;  that  fain  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts,  and  the  echoing  dell, 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  morn 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  huntsman's  horn. 


No  more  the  fields  with  scatter'd  grain  supply 
The  restless  wand'ring  tenants  of  the  sty; 
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Wood  Scenery.. ..Swine  and  pigs  feeding  on  fallen  acorns,     v.  q. 

From  oak  to  oak  the)'  run  with  eager  haste, 
And  wrangling  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  Acorns;  yet  but  thinly  found 
Till  the  strong  gale  have  shook  them  to  the  ground. 
It  comes;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave: 
Their  home  well  pleas'd  the  joint  adventurers  leave : 
The  trudging  Sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  young, 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among, 
Till  briars  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round, 
Where  last  year's  mould'ring  leaves  bestrew  the 

ground, 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  furious  squalls, 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  falls; 
Hot  thirsty  food;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-grown  pool, 
The  Wild  Duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  eye 
Guards  every  point;  who  sits  prepar'd  to  fly, 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake, 
Too  closely  screen'd  for  ruffian  winds  to  shake: 
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And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around, 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bound : 
With  bristles  rais'd  the  sudden  noise  they  hear, 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fear, 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed, 
And  snorting  dash  thro'  sedge,  and  rush,  and  reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go, 
Then  stop,  and  listen  for  their  fancied  foe; 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spreads, 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds. 
Till  Folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap: 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape, 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  soon  cease, 
And  Night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted 

peace. 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  Pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest;  and  huddling  side  by  side, 
The  herd  in  closest  ambush  seek  to  hide; 
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Seek  some  warm  slope  with  shaggedmoss  overspread, 
Dry'd  leaves  their  copious  covering  and  their  bed, 
In  vain  may  Giles,  thro'  gath'ring  glooms  that  fall, 
And  solemn  silence,  urge  his  piercing  call : 
Whole  days  and  nights  they  tarry  midst  their  store, 
Nor  quit  the  woods  till  oaks  can  yield  no  more. 

Beyond  bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring 
That  rolling  Earth's  unvarying  course  will  bring, 
Who  tills  the  ground  looks  on  with  mental  eye, 
And  sees  next  Summer's  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky; 
And  even  now,  whilst  Nature's  beauty  dies, 
Deposits  Seed,  and  bids  new  Harvests  rise; 
Seed  well  prepar'd,  and  warm'd  with  glowing  lime, 
'Gainst  earth-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of 

time : 
For  searching  frosts  and  various  ills  invade, 
Whilst  wint'ry  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
The  plough  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
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v.  63.  Village  Bells. 


Dive  deep:  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
A  fat'ning  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold, 
And  all  the  cow-yard's  highly  valu'd  store, 
That  late  bestrew'd  the  blacken'd  surface  o'er. 
No  idling  hours  are  here,  when  Fancy  trims 
Her  dancing  taper  over  outstretch'd  limbs, 
And  in  her  thousand  thousand  colours  drest, 
Plays  round  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest : 
Here  Giles  for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
With  strong  exertion,  and  with  weary  bones, 
And  knows  no  leisure:... till  the  distant  chime 
Of  Sabbath  bells  he  hears  at  sermon  time, 
That   down   the  brook   sound  sweetly  in   the 

gale, 
Or  strike  the  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale. 

Nor  his  alone  the  sweets  of  ease  to  taste: 
Kind  rest  extends  to  all;.., save  one  poor  beast, 
That  true  to  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod. 
To  bring  the  Pastor  to  the  House  of  God  : 
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TheCHURCH,  and  Church-yard.. ..Village  Conversation,  v.  81. 

Mean  structure;  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie! 

The  rude  inelegance  of  poverty 

Reigns  here  alone:  else  why  that  roof  of  straw? 

Those  narrow  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw? 

O'er  whose  low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread, 

And  rampant  nettles  lift  the  spiry  head, 
Whilst  from  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 
The  grey-capt  Daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 

Round  these  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 
meet. 
And  tread  departed  friends  beneath  their  feet; 
And  new-brier'd  graves,  that  prompt  the  secret  sigh, 
Shew  each  the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 

Midst  timely  greetings  village  news  goes  round, 
Of  crops  late  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground; 
Experienc'd  ploughmen  in  the  circle  join; 
While  sturdy  boys,  in  feats  of  strength  to  shine, 
With  pride  elate  their  young  associates  brave 
To  jump  from  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave; 
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v,  9§.       Village  Girls. .  .The  poor  distracted  young  Woman. 

Then  close  consulting,  each  his  talent  lends 
To  plan  fresh  sports  when  tedious  service  ends* 
Hither  at  times,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
Sweet  village  Maids  from  neighbouring  hamlets 

stroll, 
Who  like  the  light-heel'd  Does  o'er  lawns  that  rove, 
Look  shyly  curious;  rip'ning  into  love; 
For  love's  their  errand:  hence  the  tints  that  glow 
On  either  cheek,  an  heigh ten'd  lustre  know: 
When,  conscious  of  their  charms,  e'en  Age  looks  sly, 
And  rapture  beams  from  Youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  party,  Nature's  pride, 
Was  lovely  Poll;  *  who  innocently  try'd, 
With  hat  of  airy  shape  and  ribbons  gay, 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  in  Hymen's  way: 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  Summer  could  expand, 
Or  youth  was  render'd  happy  with  her  hand, 
Her  mind's  serenity  was  lost  and  gone, 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  wept  alone  $ 

*  Mary  Rayner,  oflxworth  Thorp* 
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The  Subject  continued.  v.  117. 

Yet  causeless  seem'd  her  grief;  for  quick  res  train' d, 
Mirth  follow'd  loud,  or  indignation  reign'd : 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home, 
The  heath,  the  common,  or  the  fields  to  roam : 
Terror  and  Joy  alternate  ruPd  her  hours; 
Now  blithe  she  sung,  and  gather'd  useless  flow'rs; 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough, 
To  whip  the  hov'ring  demons  from  her  brow. 
Ill-fated  Maid  !  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled, 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed... 
Thy  bed  of  straw !   for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow; 
Their  woe  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy, 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy; 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secresy  she  takes, 
Low  mutt'ring  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom:... oh  how  much 

more  forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  dawn!... 
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v.  135.  Continued. 

Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  infant  seat, 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat; 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls  unhous'd  to  lie, 
Or  share  the  swine's  impure  and  narrow  sty ; 
The  damp  night  air  her  shiv'ring  limbs  assails; 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  rous'd  than 

she, 
When  pendent  drops  fall  glitt'ring  from  the  tree; 
But  nought  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers, 
Or  sooths  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unornamented  flow; 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro;... 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide;... 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne;  there  weeps  her  life  away: 
And  oft  the  gaily  passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-tim'd  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze, 
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Continued.  v.  153.-. 

Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start, 

And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his 

heart; 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round, 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound  °. 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear, 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word,..."  Oh  dear!'9 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind, 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind! 
For  ever  of  the  proffer'd  parley  shy,. 
She  hears  the'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nighj 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight, 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight...* 
Fair  promis'd  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss, 
Health's  gallant  hopes,. ..and  are  ye  sunk  to  this? 
For  in  life's  road  though  thorns  abundant  grow,. 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Poll  can  never  know; 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip>  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time; 
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v.  1 7 1 .  Reflections  ....  Chicken  housed. 

At  eve  to  hear  beside  their  tranquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come: 
That  love  matur'd,  next  playful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy; 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,,  the  features  trace $-... 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace! 

O  Thou,  who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  riser 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies ! 
Let  Peace  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold, 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold. 

Shorn  of  their  flow'rs  that  shed  th*  untreasur'd 
seed, 
The  withering  pasture,  and  the  fading  mead, 
Less  tempting  grown,  diminish  more  and  more, 
The  dairy's  pride^  sweet  Summer's  flowing  store. 
New  cares  succeed,  and  gentle  duties  press, 
Where  the  fire-side,  a  school  of  tenderness, 
Revives  the  languid  chirp,  and  warms  the  blood 
Of  cold-nipt  weaklings  of  the  latter  broody 
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Bird-keeping The  Hut.  v.  1 89. 

That  from  the  shell  just  bursting  into  day, 
Through  yard  or  pond  pursue  their  vent'rous  way. 

Far  weightier  cares  and  wider  scenes  expand; 
What  devastation  marks  the  new-sown  land ! 
"  From  hungry  woodland  foes  go,   Giles,  and 

guard 
The  rising  wheat;  ensure  its  great  reward: 
A  future  sustenance,  a  Summer's  pride, 
Demand  thy  vigilance :  then  be  it  try'd : 
Exert  thy  voice,  and  wield  thy  shotless  gun : 
Go,  tarry  there  from  morn  till  setting  sun/' 

Keenblows  the  blast,  or  ceaseless  rain  descends; 
The  half-stript  hedge  a  sorry  shelter  lends. 
O  for  a  Hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low, 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  and  early  snow, 
Might  bring  home's  comforts  fresh  before  his  eyes ! 
No  sooner  thought,  than  see  the  structure  rise, 
In  some  sequester'd  nook,  embank'd  around, 
Sods  for  its  walls,  and  straw  in  burdens  bound : 
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•v.  207.  The  pleasures  of  the  Hut. 


Dried  fuel  hoarded  is  his  richest  store, 
And  circling  smoke  obscures  his  little  door; 
Whence  creeping  forth,  to  duty's  call  he  yields, 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields. 
On  .whitethorns  tow'ring,  and  the  leafless  rose, 
A  frost-nipt  feast  in  bright  vermilion  glows : 
Where  clustYmg  sloes  in  glossy  order  rise, 
He  crops  the  loaded  branch;  a  cumb'rous  prize; 
And  o'er  the  flame  the  sputt'ring  fruit  he  rests, 
Placing  green  sods  to  seat  his  coming  guests ; 
His  guests  by  promise;    playmates  young  and 

gay:... 
But  ah!  fresh  pastimes  lure  their  steps  away! 
He  sweeps  his  hearth,  and  homeward  looks  in  vain, 
Till  feeling  Disappointment's  cruel  pain, 
His  fairy  revels  are  exchanged  for  rage, 
His  banquet  marr'd,  grown  dull  his  hermitage. 
The  field  becomes  his  prison,  till  on  high 
Benighted  birds  to  shades  and  coverts  fly. 
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The  Disappointment.. ..Compar'd  with  greater.       v.  225. 

Midst  air,  health,  daylight,  can  he  prisoner  be? 
If  fields  are  prisons,  where  is  Liberty? 
Here  still  she  dwells,  and  here  her  votaries  stroll; 
But  disappointed  hope  untunes  the  soul : 
Restraints  unfelt  whilst  hours  of  rapture  flow, 
When  troubles  press,  to  chains  and  barriers  grow. 
Look  then  from  trivial  up  to  greater  woes ; 
From  the  poor  bird-boy  with  his  roasted  sloes, 
To  where  the  dungeon'd  mourner  heaves  the  sigh ; 
Where  not  one  cheering  sun-beam  meets  his  eye. 
Though  ineffectual  pity  thine  may  be, 
No  wealth,  no  pow'r,  to  set  the  captive  free; 
Though  only  to  thy  ravish'd  sight  is  given 
The  radiant  path  that  Howard  trod  to  heaven; 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  forlorn, 
And  deeper  drive  affliction's  barbed  thorn. 
Say  not,  U.  I'll  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  cell 
With  news  of  dearest  friends;   how  good,  how 
well: 
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v.  243.         The  cruelty  of  disappointing  expectation. 

I'll  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart:" 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  trifler's  part, 
To  sip  flat  pleasures  from  thy  glass's  brim, 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  that's  due  to  him. 
In  mercy  spare  the  base  unmanly  blow: 
Where  can  he  turn,  to  whom  complain  of  you  ? 
Back  to  past  joys  in  vain  his  thoughts  may  stray, 
Trace  and  retrace  the  beaten  worn-out  way, 
The  rankling  injury  will  pierce  his  breast, 
And  curses  on  thee  break  his  midnight  rest. 
Bereft  of  song,  and  ever  cheering  green, 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  Summer  scene, 
New  harmony  pervades  the  solemn  wood, 
Dear  to  the  soul,  and  healthful  to  the  blood : 
For  bold  exertion  follows  on  the  sound 
Of  distant  Sportsmen,  and  the  chiding  Hound; 
First  heard  from  kennel  bursting,  mad  with  joy, 
Where  smiling  Euston  boasts  her  good  Fitz- 

ROY, 
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Euston  Hall. .  . .  Fox  hunting.  v.  201. 

Lord  of  pure  alms,  and  gifts  that  wide  extend ; 
The  farmer's  patron,  and  the  poor  man's  friend : 
Whose  Mansion  glitters  with  the  eastern  ray, 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way, 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  pride, 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chace  reside, 
Ingulf 'd  in  earth,  in  conscious  safety  warm, 
Till  lo !  a  plot  portends  their  coming  harm. 

In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  Morn, 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn, 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  Fox  pursues  his  prey, 
He's  doom'd  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day, 
From  his  strong  hold  block'd  out;  perhaps  to 

bleed, 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  rushing  on, 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one ; 
Trace  every  spot;  whilst  down  each  noble  glade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
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v.  279.  The  Horn...Cry  of  the  Hounds. ..The  Hunter...The  Fox. 


The  loit'ring  sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive  flame, 

And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 

Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 

The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  strays 

Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn, 

Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn : 

Till  fresh  and  lightsome,  every  power  untried, 

The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side, 

His  lifted  finger  to  his  ear  he  plies, 

And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 

Of  Dogs  quick-mouth'd,  and  shouts  that  mingle 

loud, 
As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud. 
With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vigorous  mould, 
O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold, 
The  shining  Courser  lengthens  every  bound, 
And  his  strong  foot-locks  suck  the  moisten'dground, 
As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  they  pour, 
And  joyous  villages  partake  the  roar* 
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The  Fox-hound.  v.  297- 


O'er  heath  far  stretch'd,  or  down,  or  valley  low, 
The  stiff-limb'd  peasant,  glorying  in  the  show, 
Pursues  in  vain;  where  Youth  itself  soon  tires, 
Spite  of  the  transports  that  the  chace  inspires ; 
For  who  unmounted  long  can  charm  the  eye, 
Or  hear  the  music  of  the  leading  cry? 

Poor  faithful  Trouncer  !  thou  canst  lead  no 
more ; 
All  thy  fatigues  and  all  thy  triumphs*  o'er! 
Triumph*  of  worth,  whose  long  excelling  fame 
Was  still  to  follow  true  the  hunted  game; 
Beneath  enormous  oaks,  Britannia's  boast, 
In  thick  impenetrable  coverts  lost, 
When  the  warm  pack  in  fault'ring  silence  stood, 
Thine  was  the  note  that  rous'd  the  list'ning  wood, 
Rekindling  every  joy  with  tenfold  force, 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  tainted  course. 
Still  foremost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to  cross, 
And  tempt  along  the  animated  horse; 
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Not  the  worst  subject  of  Poetry. 


Foremost  o'er  fen  or  level  mead  to  pass, 
And  sweep  the  show'ring  dew-drops  from  the  grass; 
Then  bright  emerging  from  the  mist  below 
To  climb  the  woodland  hill's  exulting  brow. 
Pride  of  thy  race !  with  worth  far  less  than 
thine, 
Full  many  human  leaders  daily  shine! 
Less  faith,  less  constancy,  less  gen'rous  zeal!... 
Then  no  disgrace  mine  humble  verse  shall  feel, 
Where  not  one  lying  line  to  riches  bows, 
Or  poison'd  sentiment  from  rancour  flows; 
Nor  flowers  are  strewn  around  Ambition's  car;... 
An  honest  Dog's  a  nobler  theme  by  far. 
Each  sportsman  heard  the  tidings  with  a  sigh, 
When  Death's  cold  touch  had  stopt  his  tuneful  cry; 
And  though  high  deeds,  and  fair  exalted  praise, 
In  memory  liv'd,  and  flow'd  in  rustic  lays, 
Short  was  the  strain  of  monumental  woe: 
IC  Foxes,  rejoice!  here  buried  lies  your  foe,*" 
*  Inscribed  on  a  stone  in  Euston  Park  wall, 
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Midnight . . .  Domestic  Fowl . . .  Shorten'd  hours,     v.  333. 

In    safety    hous'd,    throughout  Night's 
length'ning  reign^ 
The  Cock  sends  forth  a  loud  and  piercing  strain) 
More  frequent,  as  the  glooms  of  midnight  flee, 
And  hours  roll  round,  that  brought  him  liberty. 
When  Summer's  early  dawn,  mild,  clear,  and 

bright,, 
Chas'd  quick  away  the  transitory  night:... 
Hours  now  in  darkness  veil'd;  yet  loud  the  scream 
Of  Geese  impatient  for  the  playful  stream ; 
And  all  the  feather'd  tribe  imprison'd  raise 
Their  morning  notes  of  inharmonious  praise; 
And  many  a  clamorous  Hen  and  cockrel  gay, 
When  daylight  slowly  through  the  fog  breaks  way, 
Fly  wantonly  abroad :  but  ah,  how  soon 
The  shades  of  twilight  follow  hazy  noon^ 
Short'ning  the  busy  day  L..day  that  slides  by 
Amidst  th' unflnish'd  toils  of  Husbandry; 
Toils  still  each  morn  resum'd  with  double  care^ 
To  meet  the  icy  terrors  of  the  year  j 
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Closing  Reflections. 


To  meet  the  threats  of  Boreas  undismay'd, 
And  Pointer's  gathering  frowns  and  hoary  head. 
Then  welcome,  cold;  welcome,  ye  snowy 

nights ! 
Heaven  midst  your  rage  shall  mingle  pure  delights, 
And  confidence  of  hope  the  soul  sustain, 
While  devastation  sweeps  along  the  plain : 
Nor  shall  the  child  of  poverty  despair, 
But  bless  the  Power  that  rules  the  changing 

year; 
Assur'd,...tho'  horrors  round  his  cottage  reign,... 
That  Spring  will  come,  and  Nature  smile  again. 


WINTER. 


ARGUMENT. 

Tenderness  to  cattle.  Frozen  turnips.  The  cow- 
yard.  Night.  The  farm-house.  Fire-side. 
Farmer's  advice  and  instruction.  Nightly 
cares  of  the  stable.  Dobbin.  The  post- 
horse*  Sheep- stealing  dogs.  Walks  occa- 
sioned thereby.  The  ghost.  Lamb  time. 
Returning  Spring.     Conclusion. 


WINTER. 


IV, 


With  kindred  pleasures  mov'd,  and  cares  opprcst, 
Sharing  alike  our  weariness  and  rest; 
Who  lives  the  daily  partner  of  our  hours, 
Thro'  every  change  of  heat,  and  frost,  and  show'rs; 
Partakes  our  cheerful  meals,  partaking  first 
In  mutual  labour  and  fatigue  and  thirst; 
The  kindly  intercourse  will  ever  prove 
A  bond  of  amity  and  social  love. 
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Benevolence  springing  from  mutual  sufferings  and  pleasures,  v.  9. 

To  more  than  man  this  generous  warmth  extends, 
And  oft  the  team  and  shiv'ring  herd  befriends; 
Tender  solicitude  the  bosom  fills, 
And  Pity  executes  what  Reason  wills : 
Youth  learns  compassion's  tale  from  ev'ry  tongue, 
And  flies  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the  young; 

When  now,  unsparing  as  the  scourge  of  war, 
Blasts  follow  blasts,  and  groves  dismantled  roar, 
Around  their  home  the  storm-pinch'd  Cattle 

lows, 
No  nourishment  in  frozen  pastures  grows; 
Yet  frozen  pastures  every  morn  resound  ,, 
With  fair  abundance  thund'ring  to  the  ground* 
For  though  on  hoary  twigs  no  buds  peep  out, 
And  e'en  the  hardy  bramble  cease  to  sprout, 
Beneath  dread  Winter's  level  sheets  of  snow 
The  sweet  nutritious  Turnip  deigns  to  grow. 
Till  now  imperious  want  and  wide-spread  dearth 
Bid  Labour  claim  her  treasures  from  the  earth. 
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v.  27.        Ice  broken  and  snow  cleared  for  the  cattle. 

On  Giles,  and  such  as  Giles,  the  labour  falls, 
To  strew  the  frequent  load  where  hunger  calls. 
On  driving  gales  sharp  hail  indignant  flies, 
And  sleet,  more  irksome  still,  assails  his  eyes ; 
Snow  clogs  his  feet;  or  if  no  snow  is  seen, 
The  field  with  all  its  juicy  store  to  screen, 
Deep  goes  the  frost,  till  every  root  is  found 
A  rolling  mass  of  ice  upon  the  ground. 
No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast, 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast, 
Till  Giles  with  pond'rous  beetle  foremost  go, 
And  scatt'ring  splinters  fly  at  ev'ry  blow; 
When  pressing  round  him,  eager  for  the  prize, 
From  their  mixt  breath  warm  exhalations  rise. 
In    beaded    rows    if  drops   now   deck   the 
spray, 
While  Phoebus  grants  a  momentary  ray, 
Let  but  a  cloud's  broad  shadow  intervene, 
And  stiffen'd  into  gems  the  drops  are 'seen; 
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Night. 


And  down  the  furrow'd  oak's  broad  southern  side 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Though  Night  approaching  bids  for  rest 
prepare, 
Still  the  flail  echoes  through  the  frosty  air, 
Nor  stops  till  deepest  shades  of  darkness  come, 
Sending  at  length  the  weary  Laborer  home. 
From  him,  with  bed  and  nightly  food  supplied, 
Throughout  the  yard,  hous'd  round  on  ev'ry  side, 
Deep-plunging  Cows  their  rustling  feast  enjoy, 
And  snatch  sweet  mouthfuls  from  the  passing  Boy, 
Who  moves  unseen  beneath  his  trailing  load, 
Fills  the  tall  racks,  and  leaves  a  scatter'd  road; 
Where  oft  the  swine  from  ambush  warm  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scamper  headlong  to  their  sty, 
When  Giles  with  well-known  voice,  already  there, 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  evening  care. 

Him,  though  the  cold  may  pierce,  and  storms 
molest, 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest : 
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v.  63.  Christmas  Fire. 


Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile, 
He  hurls  the  faggot  bursting  from  the  pile, 
And  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys, 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  to  extend  the  blaze 
That  quiv'ring  strong  through  every  opening  flies, 
Whilst  smoaky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Nor  symmetry  nor  elegance  his  aim) 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high, 
On  beams  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie, 
Bade  his  wide  Fabric  unimpair'd  sustain 
Pomona's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain; 
Bade  from  its  central  base,  capacious  laid, 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  head; 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savoury  ham  been  stor'd, 
And  tempests  howPd,  and  Christmas  gambols 
roar'd. 
Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie, 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye: 

G 
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Conversation  of  the  Master  with  the  Farmer's  Boy.      v.  81. 

There  the  long  billet,  forc'd  at  last  to  bend, 
While  frothing  3ap  gushes  at  either  end, 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat:. ..the  ploughman 

smiles,    / 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  sits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner-stool, 
The  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school; 
For  now  attentively  'tis  his  to  hear 
Interrogations  from  the  Master's  chair. 

6  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  day- 
light fled, 

*  Near  where  the  hay-stack  lifts  its  snowy  head? 
'  Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm, 

*  May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
4  For,  hark!  it  blows;  a  dark  and  dismal  night; 
4  Heaven  guide  the  traveller's  fearful  steps  aright! 
6  Now  from  the  woods,  mistrustful  and  sharp-ey'd, 
4  The  Fox  in  silent  darkness  seems  to  glide, 
1  Stealing  around  us,  list'ning  as  he  goes, 

*  If  chance  the  Cock  or  stamm'ring  cockerel  crows 


I 
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v.  99.  Motives  to  reconcile  the  Farmer's  Roy  to  his  situation. 

c  Or  Goose,  or  nodding  Duck,  should  darkling  cry, 

1  As  if  appriz'd  of  lurking  danger  nigh : 

6  Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  fail 

'  To  bolt  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale, 

6  Strew'd-you  (still  mindful  of  the  unshelter'd  head) 

6  Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattle's  welcome  bed? 

4  Thine  heart  should  feel,  what  thou  may'st  hourly 

see, 
*  That  duty's  lasis  is  humanity. 
'  Of  pain's  unsavoury  cup  tho'  thou  may'st  taste, 
1  (The  wrath  of  Winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
<  Thine  utmost  suff'rings  in  the  coldest  day 
'  A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
6  Perhaps  e'en  now,  while  here  those  joys  we  boast, 
'  Full  many  abark  rides  down  the  neighb'ring  coast, 
'  Where  the  high  northern  waves  tremendous  roar, 
c  Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
6  The  Sea-loy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou, 
6  Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow; 
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Contrast  with  the  Sea-Boy.. ..Effect  of  kind  admonitions,  v.  117. 

6  His  freezing  hands  now  drench'd,  now  dry,  by 

turns  ; 
c  Now  lost,  now  seen,  the  distant  light  that  burns, 
6  On  some  tall  cliff  uprais'd,  a  flaming  guide, 
c  That  throws  its  friendly  radiance  o'er  the  tide. 

*  His  labours  cease  not  with  declining  day, 

*  But  toils  and  perils  mark  his  watry  way; 

c  And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  secure  we  lie, 
6  The  ruthless  whirlwinds  rage  along  the  sky, 

*  Round  his  head  whistling;... and  shalt  thou  repine, 
'  While  this  protecting  roof  still  shelters  thine? ' 

Mild,  as  the  vernal  show'r,  his  words  prevail, 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  his  tale : 
His  wond'ring  hearers  learn,  and  ever  keep 
These  first  ideas  of  the  restless  deep; 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  circuit  tries, 
Present  felicities  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasures  every  hour  they  find, 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  shelter  kind; 
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v.  185.  Sleep. ..renewed  labour.. .Pioughman's  care  of  his  Horses. 

Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyelids  close, 
As  through  the  blood  its  balmy  influence  goes, 
When  the  cheer'd  heart  forgets  fatigues  and  cares, 
And  drowsiness  alone  dominion  bears. 

Sweet  then  the  Ploughman's  slumbers,  hale 
and  young, 
When  the  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue; 
Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreams  inspire, 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  fire: 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team, 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  lantern,  as  he  yawning  goes 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  night's  repose; 
Diffusing  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves 
And  pats  the  jolly  sides  of  those  he  loves. 
Thus  full  replenished,  perfect  ease  possest, 
From  night  till  morn  alternate  food  and  rest, 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  debar'd, 
Their  each  day's  labour  brings  its  sure  reward. 
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The  Farmer's  and  Post-horse  contrasted  v.  153. 

Yet  when  from  plough  or  lumb'ring  cart  set  free, 
They  taste  awhile  the  sweets  of  liberty:  . 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheel; 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yields  again 
To  trudge  the  road,  and  wear  the  clinking  chain. 
Short-sighted  Dobbin!.,  .thou  canst  only  sec 
The  trivial  hardships  that  encompass  thee : 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repose, 
Could  the  poor  post-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woes  5 
Shew  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  unfold 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold : 
Hir'd  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage, 
That  prompt  the  trav'eller  on  from  stage  to  stage. 
Still  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed; 
For  them  his  limbs  grow  weak,  his  bare  ribs 

bleed ; 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  command, 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 
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.  v- 171.         The  sufferings  of  the  Post-horse  continued. 


Becomes  his  bitter  scourge:.. .'tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel ; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destin'd  inn  he  gains, 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains, 
Prone  from  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  ground, 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around : 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and 

sides9 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides: 
Thro'  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  flows, 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loos'd,  he  welcomes  eager-eyed 
The  pail's  full  draught  that  quivers  by  his  side; 
And  joys  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door, 
As  the  starv'd  mariner  the  friendly  shore. 

Ah,  well  for  him  if  here  his  suff 'rings  ceas'd, 
And  ample  hours  of  rest  his  pains  appeas'd ! 
But  rous'd  again,  and  sternly  bade  to  rise, 
And  shake  refreshing  slumber  from  his  eyes, 
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Patience  recommended  from  comparison. 


Ere  his  exhausted  spirits  can  return, 
Or  through  his  frame  reviving  ardour  burn, 
Come  forth  he  must,  tho'  limping,  maim'd,  and  sore ; 
He  hears  the  whip;  the  chaise  is  at  the  door:... 
The  collar  tightens,  and  again  he  feels 
His  half-heaPd  wounds  inflam'd;  again  the  wheels 
With  tiresome  sameness  in  his  ears  resound, 
O'er  blinding  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground. 
Thus  nightly  robb'd,  and  injur'd  day  by  day, 
His  piece-meal  murd'rers  wear  his  life  away. 
What  say'st  thou,  Dobbin?  what  though 
hounds  await 
With  open  jaws  the  moment  of  thy  fate, 
No  better  fate  attends  his  public  race; 
His  life  is  misery,  and  his  end  disgrace. 
Then  freely  bear  thy  burden  to  the  mill; 
Obey  but  one  short  law,... thy  driver's  will. 
Affection,  to  thy  memory  ever  true, 
Shall  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew; 
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v.  207.  The  Mastiff. 


And  back  to  childhood   shall  the  mind  with 

pride 
Recount  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
To  pond,  or  field,  or  Village-fair,  when  thou 
Held'st  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow; 
And  oft  the  Tale  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 
Upon  thy  gen'rous  spirit  and  thy  name. 

Though  faithful  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
The  midnight  Chieftain  of  the  farmer's  yard, 
Beneath  whose  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice, 
Woke  by  the  echo  of  his  hollow  voice; 
Yet  as  the  Hound  may  fault'ring  quit  the  pack, 
Snuff  the  foul  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back; 
And  e'en  the  docile  Pointer  know  disgrace, 
Thwarting  the  general  instinct  of  his  race; 
E'en  so  the  Mastiff,  or  the  meaner  Cur, 
At  times  will  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
(A  pattern  of  fidelity  by  day; 
By  night  a  murderer,  lurking  for  his  prey); 
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A  Sheep-biter  by  nijrht. 


And  round  the  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creep, 
And,  coward-like,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep: 
Alone  the  wanton  mischief  he  pursues, 
Alone  in  reeking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues; 
Chasing  amain  his  fright'ned  victims  round, 
Till  death  in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground; 
Then  wearied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away, 
And  licks  his  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 

The  deed  disco ver'd,  and  the  news  once  spread, 
Vengeance   hangs   o'er   the   unknown   culprit's 

head: 
And  careful  Shepherds  extra  hours  bestow 
In  patient  w  ate  kings  for  the  common  foe;  - 
A  foe  most  dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
Should  wait  the  season  of  the  flock's  increase. 

In  part  these  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
Giles,  ere  he  sleeps,  his  little  Flock  must  tell. 
From  the  fire-side  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies, 
Glad  if  the  full-orb'd  Moon  salute  his  eyes, 
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Moonlight ....  scattered  clouds. 


And  through  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
Shed  on  his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
With  saunt'ring  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile, 
Whilst  all  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile; 
There  views  the  white- rob 'd  clouds  in  clusters 

driv'n, 
And  all  the  glorious  pageantry  of  Heaven. 
Low,  on  the  utmost  bound'ry  of  the  sight, 
The  rising  vapors  catch  the  silver  light; 
Thence  Fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly, 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye, 
Passing  the  source  of  light;  and  thence  away, 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
For  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air, 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fair; 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  'semblance  of  a  Flock  at  rest. 
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The  Spectre.  v.  201. 


These,  to  the  raptur'd  mind,  alound  proclaim 
Their  mighty  Shepherd's  everlasting  Name. 
Whilst  thus  the  loit'rer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll, 
And  loos'd  Imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes, 
Time  glides  away;  neglected  Duty  calls: 
At  once  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  falls, 
And  down  a  narrow  lane,  well  known  by  day, 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way, 
In  thought  still  half  absorb'd,  and  chill'd  with 

cold; 
When,  lo!  an  object  frightful  to  behold;     , 
A  grisly  Spectre,  cloth'd  in  silver-gray, 
Around  whose  feet  the  waving  shadows  play, 
Stands  in  his  path!. ..He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  from  his  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  Owl  halloos  o'er  his  head  unseen; 
All  else  is  silent,  dismally  serene: 
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v.  27  Q.  The  Explanation. 


Some  prompt  ejaculation,  whisper'd  low, 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threat'ning  foe; 
And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclin'd  to  fly. 
Mutters  his  doubts,  and  strains  his  stedfast  eye. 
6  'Tis  not  my  crimes  thou  com'st  here  to  reprove; 
c  No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjur'd  love: 
6  If  thou'rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be, 
c  Thy  dreadful  mission  cannot  reach  to  me. 
*  By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes, 
i  Still  to  approach  each  object  of  surprise 
c  Lest  Fancy's  formful  visions  should  deceive 
6  In  moon-light  paths,  or  glooms  of  falling  eve, 
c  This  then's  the  moment  when  my  heart  should  try 
6  To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity; 
'  But  oh,  the  fearful  task !  yet  well  I  know 
'An  aged  Ash,  with  many  a  spreading  bough, 
f  (Beneath  whose  leaves  I've  found  a  Summer's 

bow'r, 
'  Beneath  whose  trunk  I've  wcather'd  many  a 

showV,) 
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The  terrors  of  surprise  vanish  on  the  use  of  recollection,  v.  297. 

e  Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way, 
'  But  far  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay. 
'  'Tis  true,  thus  far  Pve  come  with  heedless  haste; 
1  No  reck'ning  kept,  no  passing  objects  trae'd:.., 
c  And  can  I  then  have  reach'd  that  very  tree? 
(  Or  is  its  reverend  form  assum'd  by  theer ' 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  painr 
He  creeps  another  step;  then  stops  again; 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near,. 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shiv'ring  ivy  whispering  peace, 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  face. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  he 

knows 
The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows; 
And  strengthen'd  Confidence  shall  hence  fulfill 
(With  conscious  Innocence  more  valued  still) 
The  dreariest  task  that  winter  nights  can  bring, 
By  church-yard  dark,  or  grove,  or  fairy  ring; 
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Counting  of  the  Sheep  in  the  fold. 


Still  buoying  up  the  timid  mind  of  youth, 
Till  loit'ring  Reason  hoists  the  scale  of  Truth. 
With  these  blest  guardians  Giles  his  course  pur- 
sues, 
Till  numbering  his  heavy-sided  ewes, 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquilize  his  breast, 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest. 

As  when  retreating  tempests  we  behold, 
Whose  skirts  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold, 
And  full  of  murmurings  and  mingled  wrath, 
Slowly  unshroud  the  smiling  face  of  earth, 
Bringing  the  bosom  joy:  so  Winter  flies!... 
And  see  the  Source  of  Life  and  Light  uprise! 
A  heightening  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends; 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descends, 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hue, 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  view.. 
Yet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush, 
And  hail-storms  rattle  thro'  the  budding  bush^ 
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Turn  of  the  season  towards  Spring.. ..Ewes  and  Lambs,    v.  333 ~ 

And  night-falPn  Lambs  require  the  shepherd's 

care, 
And  teeming  Ewe s,  that  still  their  burdens  bear; 
Beneath  whose  sides  tomorrow's  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  knee; 
At  whose  first  birth  the  pow'rful  instinct's  seen 
That  fills  with  champions  the  daisied  green : 
For  Ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye, 
With  stamping  foot  now  Men  and  Dogs  defy,. 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young, 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  throng- 
But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  cold 
Will  still  attend  the  well-conducted  fold: 
Her  tender  offspring  dead,  the  Dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  the  unconscious  crowd; 
And  orphan'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry; 
No  wool  to  warm  them,  no  defenders  nigh. 
And  must  her  streaming  milk  then  flow  in  vain? 
Must  unregarded  innocence  complain? 
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v.  35 1.         Adopted  Lambs  ....  Increase  of  the  Flock. 

No;,.. ere  this  strong  solicitude  subside, 

Maternal  fondness  may  be  fresh  apply 'd, 

And  the  adopted  stripling  still  may  find 

A  parent  most  assiduously  kind. 

For  this  he's  doom'd  awhile  disguis'd  to  range, 

(For  fraud  or  force  must  work  the  wish'd-for 

change;) 
For  this  his  predecessor's  skin  he  wears, 
Till  cheated  into  tenderness  and  cares, 
The  unsuspecting  dam,  contented  grown, 
Cherish  and  guard  the  fondling  as  her  own* 

Thus  all  by  turns  to  fair  perfection  rise; 
Thus  twins  are  parted  to  increase  their  size: 
Thus  instinct  yields  as  interest  points  the  way, 
Till  the  bright  flock,  augmenting  every  day, 
On  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  springing  flow'rs 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  vernal  hours. 

The  humbler  Shepherd  here  with  joy  beholds 
The  approv'd  economy  of  crowded  folds, 
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Triumph  of  Giles  as  the  Flock  passes  by,  and  theYear  ends.  v.3.6g. 

'- ^tf 

And,  in  his  small  contracted  round  of  cares, 
Adjusts  the  practice  of  each  hint  he  hears: 
For  Boys  with  emulation  learn  to  glow, 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  healthful  show 
Of  well -grown  Lambs,  the  glory  of  the  Spring; 
And  field  to  field  in  competition  bring. 

E'en  Giles,  for  all  his  cares  and  watchings 
past, 
And  all  his  contests  with  the  wintry  blast, 
Claims  a  full  share  of  that  sweet  praise  bestow'd 
By  gazing  neighbours,  when  along  the  road, 
Or  village  green,  his  curly-coated  throng 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  spinner's  song; 
When  Admiration's  unaffected  grace 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  beams  in  every  face: 
Delightful  moments '....Sunshine,  Health,  and  Joy, 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  Boy! 
6  Another  Spring!'  his  heart  exulting  cries; 
'Another  Year!  with  promis'd  blessings  rise!... 
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V.  387.  Concluding  Invocation. 

*  Eternal  Power!  from  whom  those  bless- 

ings flow, 
4  Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know : 
f  Seed-time  and  Harvest  let  me  see  again; 
€  Wander  the  leaf -strewn  wood,  the  frozen  plain: 

*  Let  the  first  Flower,  corn- waving  Field,  Plain, 

Tree, 
(  Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  Thee; 
c  And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  bounties,  raise 
( An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise  P— 

April  22,  1798. 
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NOTE  S. 


Afavrite  morsel  with  the  Rook,  &c.    P.  9,  1. 10 4. 

In  these  verses,  which  have  much  of  picturesque,  there  is  a 
severe  charge  against  Rooks  and  Crcn&s,  as  very  formidable  de- 
predators ;  and  their  destruction,  as  such,  seems  to  be  recom- 
mended. Such  was  the  prevalent  opinion  some  years  back. 
It  is  less  general  now:  and  I  am  sure  the  humanity  of  the 
Author,  and  his  benevolence  to  Animals  in  general,  will  dis- 
pose him  to  rejoice  in  whatever  plea  can  be  offered  in  stay  of 
execution  of  this  sentence.  And  yet  more  so,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  Rooks,  at  least,  deserve  not  only  mercy,  but  protection  and 
encouragement  from  the  Farmer. 

I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  Bewick's  interesting  History 
of  Birds:  the  narrative  part  of  which  is  often  as  full  of  infor- 
mation as  the  embellishments  cut  in  wood  are  beautiful. . .  . 
It  is  this. 

Speaking  of  Birds  of  the  Pie-kistd  in  general,  he  says 
"  Birds  of  this  kind  *  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  known 
world,  from  Greenland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  many 
respects  they  may  be  said  to  be  of  singular  benefit  to  man- 
kind: principally  by  destroying  great  quantities  of  noxious  in- 
sects, worms,  and  reptiles.  Rooks,  m  particular,  are  fond  of 
the  erucae  of  the  hedge-chaffer,  or  chesnut  brown  beetle:  for 
which  they  search  with  indefatigable  pains.  These  insects," 
he  adds  in  a  note,  u  appear  in  hot  weather  in  formidable  num- 
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bers:  disrobing  the  fields  and  trees  of  their  verdure,  blossom?, 
and  fruit;  spreading  desolation  and  destruction  wherever  they 
go..  .They  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  Ireland  during  a  hot 
summer,  and  committed  great  ravages.  In  the  year  1747  whole 
meadows  and  corn-fields  were  destroyed  by  them  in  Suffolk. 
The  decrease  of  Rookeries  in  that  County  was  thought  to  be 
the  occasion  of  it.  The  many  Rookeries  with  us  is  in  some 
measure  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few  of  these  destructive 
animals."  * 

"  Rooks,"  he  subjoins,  "  are  often  accus'd  of  feeding  on 
the  corn  just  after  it  has  been  sown,  and  various  contrivances 
have  been  made  both  to  kill  and  frighten  them  away ;  but,  in 
our  estimation,  the  advantages  deriv'd  from  the  destruction 
which  they  make  among  grubs,  earth-worms,  and  noxious 
insects  of  various  kinds,  will  greatly  overpay  the  injury  done 
to  the  future  harvest  by  the  small  quantity  of  corn  they  may 
destroy  in  searching  after  their  favourite  food,"  f 

"  In  general  they  are  sagacious,  active,  and  faithful  to  each 
other.  They  "live  in  pairs;  and  their  mutual  attachment  is 
constant.  They  are  a  clamorous  race :  mostly  build  in  trees, 
and  form  a  kind  of  society  in  which  there  appears  something 
like  a  regular  government.  A  Centinel  watches  for  the  general 
safety,  and  gives  notice  on  the  appearance  of  danger." 

Under  the  Title,  "Rooks,"  (p.  71)  Mr.  Bewick  repeats  hi* 
observations  on  the  useful  property  of  this  Bird. 

*  Wallis's  History  of  Northumberland. 

+  Mr.  Bewick  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware  that  much  of  this 
mischief,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  sensible  neighboriog  Farmer  and 
Tenant,  is  done  in  the  grub-state  of  the  chaffer  by  biting  through  the  roots  of 
l$rass,  &c.  A  latent,  and  imperceptibly,  but  rapidly  spreading  mischief,  against 
which  the  rooks  and  birds  of  similar  instinct  are,  in  a  manner,  the  sole 
protection.     C.  L. 
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I  confess  myself  solicitous  for  their  safety  and  kind  treat* 
tnent.  We  have  two  which  were  lam'd  by  being  blown  down 
in  a  storm,  (a  calamity  which  destroys  great  numbers  almost 
every  spring).  One  of  them  is  perfectly  domesticated.  The 
other  is  yet  more  remarkable;  since  although  enjoying  his 
natural  liberty  completely,  he  recognizes,  even  in  his  flights 
at  a  diftance  from  the  house,  his  adoptive  home,  his  human 
friends,  and  early  protectors. 

The  Rook  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  and  very  sensible 
Bird;  very  confiding,  and  very  much  attach'd.  It  will  give 
me  a  pleasure,  in  which  I  doubt  not  that  the  Author  of  this 
delightful  Poem  will  partake,  if  any  thing  here  said  shall  avail, 
them  with  the  Farmer;  and  especially  with  the  Suffolk 
Farmer.  C.  L. 


Destroys  life's  intercourse)  the  social  plan.  P.  46, 1.341. 

, Ci  Allowing  for  the  imperfect  state  of  sublunary  happiness, 
which  is  comparative  at  best,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  many 
Nations  existing  whose  situation  is  so  desirable;  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  so  easy,  and  the  wants  of  the  People 
so  few.  . .  .The  evident  distinction  of  ranks,  which  subsists  at 
Qialieite,  does  not  so  materially  affect  the  felicity  of  the  Nation 
as  we  might  have  supposed.  The  simplicity  of  their  whole  life 
contributes  to  soften  the  appearance  of  distinctions,  and  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  level.  Where  the  climate  and  the  custom  of 
the  country  do  not  absolutely  require  a  perfect  garment;  where 
it  is  easy  at  every  step  to  gather  as  many  plants  as  form  not 
only  a  decent,  but  likewise  a  customary  covering;  and  where 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  within  the  reach  of  every  indivi- 
dual, at  the  expence  of  a  trifling  labour  j. ,  .ambition  and  envy 
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must  in  a  great  measure  be  unknown.  It  is  true,  the  highest 
classes  of  people  possess  some  dainty  articles,  such  as  pork, 
fish,  fowl,  and  cloth,  almost  exclusively;  but  the  desire  of 
indulging  the  appetite  in  a  few  trilling  luxuries  can  at  most 
render  individuals,  and  not  whole  Nations,  unhappy.  Absolute 
Want  occasions  the  miseries  of  the  lower  class  in  some  civiliz'd 
states,  and  is  the  result  of  the  unbounded  voluptuousness  of 
their  superiors.  At  Otahlte  there  is  not,  in  general,  that  dis- 
parity between  the  highest  and  the  meanest  man,  that  subsists 
in  England  between  a  reputable  tradesman  and  a  labourer. 
The  affection  of  the  Otaheitans  for  their  chiefs,  which  they 
never  fail'd  to  express  upon  all  occasions,  gave  us  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  consider  themselves  as  one  family,  and 
respect  their  eldest  born  in  the  persons  of  their  Chiefs.  The 
lowest  man  in  the  Nation  speaks  as  freely  with  his  King  as  with 
his  equal,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  as  often  as  be 
likes.  The  King,  at  times,  amuses  himself  with  the  occupa- 
tipns  of  his  subjects;  and  not  yet  deprav'd  by  false  notions  of 
empty  state,  he  often  paddles  his  own  canoe,  without  con- 
sidering such  an  employment  derogatory  to  his  dignity.  How 
long  such  an  happy  equality  may  last  is  uncertain :  and  how 
much  the  introduction  of  foreign  luxuries  may  hasten  its  dis- 
solution cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated  to  Europeans.  If 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  individuals  can  only  be  acquired  at  suck 
a  price  as  the  happiness  of  Nations,  it  were  better  for  the  dis- 
coverers and  the  discovered  that  the  South  Sea  had  still  remain'd 
unknown  to  Europe  and  its  restless  inhabitants." 

.Reflections  on  Otajieite;  Cook's  second  Voyage. 
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A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X. 


When  the  Fir: st  Edition  of  this  Poem  appeared 
in  March  last,  I  intimated  a-  design  of  accompany^ 
ing  it  with  some  Critical  Remarks.  With  that 
design  various  Engagements  have  since  greatly  in- 
terfered. From  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  con- 
stant of  those,  that  of  the  ofoce  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  I  am  now  dis- 
charged. "Why  tho;e  who  are  in  power  have  done 
this,  they  have  not  explam'd:  and  it  being  an  office 
from  which  any  one  who  holds  it  is  removable  at 
pleasure,  they  are  not  call'd  to  explain.  Had  it 
been  for  Crime  or  Misconduct  as  a  Magistrate,  of 
course  Trial  and  Conviction  should  have  preceded 
my  Removal.  As  it  is,  I  feel,  ^:s  I  have  publicly 
declared,  no  shame  in  tbe  removal.  I  have  held  an 
office  honorable  because  extensively  useful;  because 
unprofitable  and  burthensome  to  the  individual ; 
because  independently  and  conscientiously  exer- 
cis'd,  with  a  devotion,  such  as  it  requir'd,  of  my 
time,  my  thoughts,  and  my  best  faculties,  daily  to 
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its  discharge.  My  Collegnes, — and  they  are  and 
have  been,  during  a  course  of  seventeen  years, 
those  of  them  who  now  act,  and  those  who  are 
dead  or  absent,  men  with  whom  to  have  acted  was 
indeed  satisfactory  and  pleasant, — my  late  Col- 
legues  part  with  me,  and  I  with  them,  regrettingly. 
Our  reciprocal  Esteem  is  not  lessened  by  this  ab- 
ruption of  our  official  intercourse.  And  as  every 
man  who  feels  what  Society  is,  ought  to  determine 
to  be  serviceable  to  the  Public,  my  removal  from 
this  office  neither  weakens  the  determination,  nor 
probably  will  be  found  to  have  impair'd  the  means 
of  effecting  it.  I  am  therefore  well  content 3 — as  I 
ought  to  be.  I  fought  not  the  office.  I  have  never 
sought  any.  It  solicited  my  acceptance ;  unask'd 
and  unexpected.  I  owe  my  appointment  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  very  soon  after  I  came  to  reside 
in  this  County.  He  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  I 
have  not  yielded  that  appointment  to  disgust ; 
though  there  were  those  who  were  not  sparing  in 
their  endeavours  to  disgust  me  with  it:  I  have  not 
relinquish'd  it  to  suit  my  convenience;  though  in 
times  like  these  an  office  of  no  little  expence,  and 
which  shut  me  out  from  sources  of  professional 
emolument,  was  to  me  certainly  not  convenient: 
I  have  not  consulted  my  ease  or  health  by  a  vo-  ■ 
luntary  retirement.  I  am  remov'd,  I  am  superseded, 
I  am  struck  out  from  an  office  of  incredible  and 
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hourly  increasing  anxiety.  Circumstances  like  this 
are  not  new.  They  have  repeatedly  taken  place  in 
relation  to  very  high  offices;  and  the  Public  re- 
members men  to  whom  they  have  happen'd  whose 
internal  dignity  and  worth  is  above  any  official 
dignity.  Had  I  felt  that  I  merited  to  be  remov'd, 
I  should  not  have  thought  myself  a  fit  Editor  of 
the  Farmer's  Boy;  a  Poem  which  breathes  every 
where  modest  independence,  benevolence,  inno- 
cence, and  virtue.  As  it  is,  I  think  myself  no  way 
less  fit  than  ever  for  any  laudable  and  becoming 
employ.  And  I  have  accordingly  announc'd  my 
intention  of  resuming  my  profession  as  a  Bar,, 
bister.*    In  the  mean  time,  the  leisure  which  has 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  accordingly  resum'd  it. 
And  I  cordially  thank  my  Brethren  of  the  Profession,  and  my 
late  Brethren  of  the  Bench,  and  the  Public,  for  a  reception, 
which  has  made  my  return  to  the  Bar  very  pleasant  after  so 
long  an  Absence.  And  here  I  have  to  remark,  that  whatever 
political  Sentiments  or  personal  Feelings  I  have  exprest,  either 
in  the  Preface  or  the  Appendix,  I  trust  they  have  not  oc- 
cupied a  disproportion'd  Space ;  nor  have  been  unsuitable  either 
to  the  place  in  which  they  are  introduced,  or  to  the  subject  or 
the  occasion.  That  occasion,  I  am  convinc'd,  is  just  and  ur- 
gent: and  that  it  is  becoming  of  a  man,  and  of  me  in  particu- 
lar, and  consonant  to  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  to  speak 
openly  even  in  these  times  what  I  think  of  moment  to  my 
Country  and  to  human  Society.  As  to  what  is  personal  to 
myself,  I  should  have  passed  it  entirely  here;  if  that  also  did 
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thus  been  thrown  to  me  may  properly  and  usefully 
be  devoted  to  the  Remarks  which  I  had  before  me- 
ditated ;  and  for  which  I  had  in  some  measure 
pledg'd  myself  to  the  Public. 

The  first  of  these  will  naturally  be  that  which 
relates  to  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the 
Composition.  There  is  such  proof  in  it  of  Genius 
disregarding  difficulty,  and  of  powers  of  retention 
and  arrangement,  that  it  will  be  believ'd  I  could 
not  overpass  it:  and  that  it  would  have  been  stated 
at  the  first  if  it  had  been  then  in  my  power  to 
state  it. 

I  now  lay  it  before  the  Public  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Swan  :  who  in  a  Letter  address'd  to  me  in 
The  Ladies  Museum  of  this  Month,  after  congratu- 
lating me  on  my  "  success!  ul  efforts,"  (and  with 
such  a  Production  to  propose  to  public  Attention 

not  concern  the  Public;  and  if  it  did  not  concern  the  Far- 
mer's Boy  on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  it 
as  Editor.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  neither  for  my 
political  Sentiments,  Opinions,  and  Conduct,  nor  for  any  thing 
which  I  have  said  that  personally  concerns  myself  in  the  in- 
troductory part  of  this  Appendix,  is  Mr.  Bloom FrELD  in  the 
smallest  degree  responsible.  Those  therefore  who  dislike  either 
the  sentiments  or  the  mode  of  expression  must,  in  mere  justice, 
impute  them  to  me  alone,  and  in  no  respect  as  any  way  im- 
plicating him.  He  wishes,  I  believe,  to  decline  Politics  and 
Controversy  altogether ;  and  I  wish  no  man  to  mix  in  either 
farther  than  he  feels  it  to  be  a  Duty.    L. 
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how  could  they  be  unsuccessful?)  "  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  a  Poem,  which  for  the  harmony  of 
its  numbers,  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  originality 
of  thought,  elegance  and  chasteness  of  diction, 
(every  circumstance  consider'd,)  stands  unrivall'd 
in  the  Annals  of  English  Literature,  and  will  de- 
scend to  Posterity  with  increasing  celebrity,"  states 
the  motive  on  which  he  writes :  (a  motive  well 
meriting  a  Letter  and  a  public  statement:)  "to 
throw  light  upon  the  manner  of  the  composition  of 
the  Farmer's  Boy 3  which  appears  to  him  (and  most 
justly)  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  well  earn'd 
laurels  of  the  Author. 

For  the  pleasure  of  the  view  which  it  includes 
of  the  character  and  manners  of  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
I  shall,  with  the  Author  of  this  interesting  Letter, 
go  beyond  the  mere  fact ;  and  give  his  narration  of 
the  cause  and  manner  of  the  Discovery,  as  well  as 
the  Discovery  itself. 

Mr.  Swan  thus  expresses  himself: 
u  From  the  pleasure  1  receiv'd  in  reading  the 
"  Farmer's  Boy,  and  from  some  strange  coinci- 
"  dences  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  life 
if  with  my  own,  I  was  naturally  enough  anxious  to 
u  become  acquainted  with  the  Author.  For  this 
"  purpose  I  obtain'd  his  address,  and  found  him. . . 
"  the  modest,  the  unambitious  person  you  describe; 
f(  wondering  at  the  praise  and  admiration  with 
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"  which  his  Poem  has  been  receivfd  3  whose  utmost 
"  ambition  was  to  have  presented  a  fair  copy  to  his 
<(  aged  Mother,  as  a  pledge  of  filial  affection,  and 
<r  a  picture  of  his  juvenile  avocations.  So  unex- 
"  pected  was  the  fame  of  his  production,  that  the 
u  whole  of  his  good  fortune  appears  to  him  as  a 
i(  dream." — '  I  had  no  more  idea/  says  he,  c  to  be 
(  sent  for  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  be  so  kindly 
*  and  generously  treated,  than  of  the  hour  I  shall 
1  die.' 

"  I  gave  him,"  Mr.  Swan-  continues,  "  my  card 
"  of  address,  an  invitation  to  my  house,  and  a  sin- 
"  cere  profession  of  friendship  5  if,  among  his  nu~ 
"  merous  admirers,  and  noble  and  royal  patrons,  the 
"  latter  was  worthy  of  acceptance." 

"  Last  Sunday  afternoon  *  I  was  highly  pleas'd 
'r  with  his  company,  and  gratified  and  entertain'd 
"  with  his  conversation.— Sir,  he  is  all. .  .nay,  more 
"  than  you  have  describ'd." 

"  Among  other  subjects  of  conversation  respect- 
"  ing  the  Farmers  Boy,  I  wish'd  to  be  infbrm'd  of 
"  his  manner  of  composition.  I  enquir'd,  as  he ' 
"  compos'd  it  in  a  garret,  amid  the  bustle  and  noise 
"  of  six  or  seven  fellow  workmen,  whether  he  us'd' 
"  a  slate ,  or  wrote  it  on  paper  with  a  pencil,  or  pen 
"  and  ink.     But  what  was  my  surprize  when  told 

*  The  tetter  is  dated  12  July,  1800, 
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*  that  he  had  us'd  neither.— -My  business,  during 
"  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  having  led  me  into 
u  the  line  of  litterary  pursuits,  and  made  me  ac- 
ie  quainted  with  litterary  men,  I  am,  consequently, 
**  pretty  well  inform'd  of  the  methods  us'd  by  au- 
"  thors  for  the  retention  of  their  productions.  We 
"  are  told,  if  my  recollection  is  just,  that  Milton. 
"  took  his  Daughters  as  his  amanuenses  ;  that  Sa- 
"  vage,  when  his  poverty  precluded  him  the  con- 
"  veniency  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  us'd  to  study  in 
<f  the  streets,  and  go  into  shops  to  record  the  pro- 
"  ductions  of  his  fertile  genius;  that  Pope,  when  on 
"  visits  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  us'd  to  ring  up  the 
"  servants  at  any  hour  in  the  night  for  pen  and 
u  ink,  to  write  any  thought  that  struck  his  lively 
"  and  wakeful  imagination;  that  Dr.  Blacklock, 
"  though  blind,  had  the  happy  faculty  of  writing 
"  down,  in  a  very  legible  hand,  the  chaste  and  ele- 
u  gant  productions  of  his  Muse." 

"  With  these  and  many  other  methods  of  com- 
"  position  we  are  acquainted;  but  that  of  a  great 
"  part  of  the  Farmer  s  Boy  stands,  in  my  opinion, 
"  first  on  the  List  of  Litterary  *  Phenomena.— Sir, 
"  Mr.  Bloomfield,  either  from  the  contracted  state 


*  I  have  ventur'd  to  restore  litterary  to  that  mode  of 
spelling,  with  the  double  /,  which  the  Analogy  of  ou-r  lan^ 
guage  seems  to  require.     L. 
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*  of  his  pecuniary  resources  to  purchase  Paper,,  or 
"  from  other  reasons,  compos'd  the  latter  part  of 
"  his  Autumn  and  the  whole  of  his  Winter  in  his 
"  head,  without  committing  one  line  to  paper.— 
"  This  cannot  fail  to  surprize  the  litterary  World: 
"  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  treacherousness 
u  of  memory,  and  how  soon  the  most  happy  ideas, 
"  for  want  of  sufficient  quickness  in  noting  down, 
ff  are  lost  in  the  rapidity  of  thought." 

"  But  this  is  not  all. — He  went  still  a  step  far- 
"  ther. — He  not  only  compos'd  and  committed  that 
"  part  of  the  work  to  his  retentive  memory,  but  he 
"corrected  it  all  in  his  head.  And,  as  he  said, 
"  when  it  was  thus  prepar'd,. .  .Iliad  nothing  to  do 
V  but  to  ivrite  it  doivn." 

"  By  this  new  and  wonderful  mode  of  composi- 
u  tion  he  studied  and  completed  his  Farmer's  Boy 
"in  a  garret:  among  six  or  seven  workmen, 
"  without  their  ever  suspecting  any  thing  of  the 
"  matter." 

"  Sir,  this  to  me  was  both  new  and  wonderful; 
'■'  and  indue  d  me  rather  to  communicate  the  in- 

*  formation  to  you  through  the  medium  of  the 
?  Press  than  by  writing;  that  it  may  meet  the  eye 
u  of  many,  who  will  be  equally  struck  and  pleas 'd 
"  with  the  novelty  of  the  idea  as  myself." 

I  have  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  only,  after 
quoting  thus  much  at  present  from  the  Letter  of 
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Mr.  Swan,  to  add,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him* 
I  believe,  as  to  the  force,  clearness,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  intellect  manifested  by  this  experiment, 
and  its  success. 

I  now  pass  to  part  of  what  has  been  fully  and 
excellently  said  by  Dr.  Drake  of  Hadleigh,  while 
investigating  the  merits  of  this  astonishing  Rural 
Poem. 

In  a  Letter  from  Hadleigh  *  Dr.  Drake  had 
given  me  this  distinct  and  vivid  representation  of 
his  general  idea  of  the  Poem. 

"  I  have  read  The  Farmer's  Boy  with  a  mix* 
'.'  ture  of  astonishment  and  delight.  There  is  a 
"  pathetic  simplicity  in  his  sentiments  and  de- 
<f  scriptiens  that  does  honour  to  his  head  and 
"  heart." 

"  His  copies  from  Nature  are  truly  original  and 
(<  faithful,  and  are  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
"  Master, .  . .  His  versification  occasionally  displays 
"an  energy  and  harmony  which  might  decorate 
"  even  the  pages  of  a  Darwin." 

"  The  general  characteristics  of  his  Style,  how- 
"  ever,  are  sweetness  and  ease.  In  short, jl  have 
"  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  I  think  it,  as  a 
fl  Rural  and  descriptive  Poem,  superior  to  any  pro- 
4*  duction  since  the  days  of  Thomson." 

*  9  March,  1800. 
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*  It  wants  no  reference  to  its  Author's  unedu- 
u  cated  poverty  to  render  its  excellence  the  more 
*'  striking;  they  are  such  as  would  confer  durable 
<(  Fame  on  the  first  and  most  polish'd  Poet  in  the 
u  Kingdom." 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  part 
of  the  Critique  which  Dr.  Drake,,  agreeably  to 
his  intimation  to  me,  has  made  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy  in  his  Litterary  Hours.* 

"  From  the  pleasing  duty  of  describing  such  n 
"  character"  (meaning  the  personal  character  of  Mr, 
Bloomfield)  "  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
*  the  species  of  composition  of  which  his  Poem  is 
"  so  perfect  a  specimen.  It  has  been  observd  in 
"  my  sixteenth  number  that  Pastoral  Poetry  in 
"  this  country,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  exhi- 
"  bited  a  tame  and  servile  adherence  to  classical 
"  imagery  and  costume ;  at  the  same  time  totally 
*i  overlooking  that  profusion  of  picturesque  beauty, 
"  and  that  originality  of  manner  and  peculiarity  of 
"  employment,  which  our  climate  and  our  rustics 
"  every  where  present." 

u  A  few  Authors  were  mention'd  in  that  Essay 
"  as  having  judiciously  deviated  from  the  customary 
"  plan :  to  these  may  now  be  added  the  name  of 
"  Bloomfield y   the  Farmers  Boy,  though  not  as 

*  Vol.  II,  Ess.  xxxix,  p.  444, 
I 
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*'  suming  the  form  of  an  Eclogue,  being  peculiarly 
"  and  exclusively,  throughout,  a  pastoral  Compo- 
44  sition;  not  like  the  Poem  of  Thomson,  taking  a 
44  wide  excursion  through  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
"Seasons,  but  nearly  limited  to  the  rural  occupa- 
44  tion  and  business  of  the  fields,  the  dairy,  and  the 
44  farm  yard." 

44  As  with  these  employments,  however,  the  vi- 
"  cissitudes  of  the  Year  are  immediately  and  neces- 
44  sarily  connected,  Mr.  Bloomfield  has,  with  pro- 
44  priety,  divided  his  Poem  into  Four  Books,  affixing 
"  to  those  Books  the  Titles  of  the  Seasons." 

"  Such  indeed  are  the  merits  of  this  Work,  that 
44  in  true  pastoral  imagery  and  simplicity  I  do  not 
44  think  any  production  can  be  put  in  competition 
"  with  it  since  the  days  of  Theocritus."  * 

"  To  that  charming  simplicity  which  particu- 
44  larizes  the  Grecian,  are  added  the  individuality ,f 
04  fidelity,  and  boldness  of  description,  which  rerl- 
"  der  Thomson  so  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Na- 
"  ture." 

"  Gesner  possesses  the  most  engaging  senti- 
*  ment,  and  the  most  refin'd  simplicity  of  manners ; 

*  1  have  heard  that  the  opinion  of  no  less  a  Judge  than 
Dr,  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  is  by  no  means  short  of 
the  encomium  implied  in  this  comparison,  high  and  ample  as 
it  is.     L. 

f  Much  of  these  qualities  indeed  is  certainty  in  Theocritus 
also.    L. 
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4t  but  he  wants  that  rustic  wildness  and  naivete  in 
"  delineation  characteristic  of  the  Sicilian,  and  of 
"  the  composition  before  us." 

u  Warner  and  Drayton  have  much  to  recom- 
"  mend  them:  but  they  are  very  unequal 3  and  are 
"  devoid  of  the  sweet  and  pensive  morality  which 
"  pervade  almost  every  page  of  the  Farmers  Boy, 
"  nor  can  they  establish  any  pretensions  to  that 
"  fecundity  in  painting  the  oeconomy  of  rural  life, 
*c  which  this  Poem,  drawn  from  actual  experience, 
"  so  richly  displays." 

"  It  is  astonishing  indeed  what  various  and 
4f  striking  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  occupation 
"  of  the  British  Farmer,  and  which  are  adapted  to 
"  all  the  purposes  of  the  pastoral  Muse,  had  escaped 
"  our  Poets,  previous  to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
«  Bloomfield's  Work." 

1  "  Those  who  are  partial  to  the  Country, — and  ^ 
"  where  is  the  man  of  Genius  who  feels  not  a  de- 
4C  light  approaching  to  ecstasy  from  the  contempla- 
"  tion  of  its  scenery,  and  the  happiness  which  its 
"  cultivation  diffuses  ? — those  who  have  paid  atten- 
"  tion  to  the  process  of  husbandry,  and  who  view 
"  its  occurrences  with  interest  -,  who  are  at  the  same 
"  time  alive  to  all  the  minutiae  of  the  animal  and 
"  vegetable  creation ;  who  mark 

c  Haw  Nature  paints  her  colours,  hoiv  the  Bet 
*  Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  siveet. 
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"  will  derive  from  the  study  of  this  Poem  a  gratifi- 
if  cation  the  most  permanent  and  pure/' 

Though  I  have  thus  largely  extracted  I  cannot 
omit  transferring  hither  the  Analysis  of  the  Poem, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Drake. 

"  The  first  Book,  in  titled  Spring,  opens  with 
"  an  appropriate  invocation.  A  transition  is  then 
**  made  to  the  artless  character  of  Giles,  the  Far- 
*  mers  Boy,  after  which  the  scene  near  Euston  in 
"  Suffolk  is  describ'd,  and  an  amiable  portrait  of 
u  Mi..  Austin  immediately  follows. 

"  Seed-time,  harrowing,  the  devastation  of  the 
"  rooks,  *  wood -scenery,  the  melody  of  birds,  cows 
"  milking,  and  the  operations  of  the  dairy,  occupy 
u  the  chief  part  of  this  Season :  which  is  clos'd  by 
u  a  beautiful  Personification  of  the  Spring  and  her 
"  attendants,  and  an  admirable  delineation  of  the 
"  sportive  pleasures  of  the  young  Lambs." 

"  The  second  Book,  or  Summer,  commences 
"  with  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  prudent  yet 
u  benevolent  Farmer.  The  genial  influence  of  the 
"  rain  is  then  welcom'd  ;  to  which  succeeds  a  most 
"  delicious  picture  of  a  green  and  woody  covert 
«  with  all  its  insect  tribe.  The  ascension  of  the 
a  sky-lark,  the  peaceful  repose  of  Giles,  a  view  of 
"  the  ripening  harvest,  with  some  moral  reflections 

*  I  will  not  say  much :  but  I  was  glad  to  see  since  the 
second  Edition  of  this  Poem  the  cause  of  the  Rooks  had  again 
been  advocated,  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle.     L. 
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■•*  on  Nature  and  her  great  Creator,  are  introduc'd : 
"  follow'd  by  animated  descriptions  of  reaping, 
u  gleaning,  the  honest  exultation  of  the  Farmer, 
"  the  beauty  of  the" Country  Girl,  and  the  whole- 
"  some  refreshment  of  the  field.  Animals  teazed 
"  by  insects,  the  cruelty  of  docking  horses,  the  in- 
"  solence  of  the  gander,  the  apathy  of  the  swine, 
"  are  drawn  in  a  striking  manner:  and  the  Book 
"  concludes  with  masterly  pictures  of  a  twilight 
if  repose,  a  midnight  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
"  ning,  and  views  of  the  ancient  and  present  mode 
"  of  celebrating  Harvest-home." 

"  The  third  Book,  Autumn,  is  introduc'd  with 
"  a  delineation  of  forest  scenery,  and  pigs  fattening 
"  on  fallen  acorns.  Sketches  of  wild  ducks  and 
"  their  haunts,  of  hogs  settling  to  repose  in  a  wood, 
"  and  of  wheat  sowing,  succeed.  The  sound  of 
"  village  bells  suggests  a  most  pleasing  digressien : 
"  of  which  the  church  and  its  pastor,  the  rustic 
u  amusements  of  a  Sunday,  the  Village  Maids,  and 
"  a  most  pathetic  description  of  a  distracted  Female, 
"  are  the  prominent  features.  Returning  to  rural 
u  business,  Giles  is  drawn  guarding  the  rising 
"  wheat  from  birds : — his  little  hut,  with  his  pre- 
11  paration  for  the  reception  of  his  playmates,  their 
"  treachery  and  his  disappointment,  are  conceiv'd 
"  and  colour'd  in  an  exquisite  style.  Fox-hunting, 
"  the  Fox-hound's  epitaph,  the  long  autumnal  even- 
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"  ings,  a  description  of  domestic  fowl,  and  a  wel- 
"  come  to  the  snowy  nights  of  Winter,  form  the 
u  concluding  topics  of  this  Season." 

"  The  fourth  Book,  under  the  appellation  of 
"  Winter,  is  usher  d  in  by  some  humane  injunctions 
"  for  the  treatment  of  storm-pinch'd  cattle.  The 
"  frozen  turnips  are  broken  for  them:  and  the  cow- 
"  yard  at  night  is  describ'd.  The  conviviality  of  a 
11  Christmas  evening,  and  the  conversation  round 
"  the  fire,  with  the  admonitions  from  the  Master* 
"  chair,  are  depicted  in  a  manner  truly  pleasing. 
"  The  Sea  Boy  and  the  Farmers  Boy  are  contrasted 
"  with  much  effect:  and  the  ploughman  feeding 
"  his  horses  at  night,  with  the  comparison  between 
t(  the  cart-horse  and  post  horse,  have  great  merit. 
**  The  mastiif  turn'd  sheep-biter  is  next  delineated; 
"  succeeded  by  a  description  of  a  moon-light  night, 
"  and  the  appearance  of  a  spectre." 

"  The  counting  of  the  Sheep  in  the  fold,  and  the 
"  adopted  Lambs,  are  beautiful  paintings:  and  with 
i{  the  Triumph  of  Giles  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  Year,  and  his  Address  to  the  Deity,  the  Book 
i(  and  Poem  close." 

"  Such  are  the  Materials  of  which  The  Far- 
"  mer's  Boy  is  constructed.  Several  of  the  topics, 
u  it  will  be  perceiv'd,  are  new  to  Poetry  -,  and  of 
"  those  which  are  in  their  title  familiar  to  the 
"  readers  of  our  descriptive  Bards,  it  will  be  found 
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*  that  the  imagery  and  adjunctive  circumstances 
"  are  original,  and  the  effort  of  a  mind  practis'd 
"  in  the  rare  art  of  selecting  and  combining  the 
"  most  striking  and  picturesque  features  of  an  ob- 
ject." 

Dr.  Drake  after  this  well  accounts  for  the  po- 
etic singularity  that  the  Poetry  of  Thomson  should 
have  past  through  a  mind  so  enthusiastically  ena- 
mor'd  of  it,  without  impairing  the  originality  of 
its  character,  when  exercis'd  on  a  subject  so  much 
leading  to  imitation.  This  he  explains,  and  justly, 
by  the  vivid  impressions  on  a  most  sensible  and 
powerful  imagination  in  his  earliest  youth,  anterior 
to  the  study  of  any  Poet. 

Dr.  Drake  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
Versification  and  Diction  of  this  Poem.  And 
says  most  truly,  "  I  am  well  aware  that  smooth  and 
flowing  lines  are  of  easy  purchase,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  almost  every  poetaster  of  the  day:  but  the 
versification  of  Mr.  Bloomficld  is  of  another  cha- 
racter 5  it  displays  beauties  of  the  most  positive 
kind,  and  those  witcheries  of  expression  which  are 
only  to  be  acquir'd  by  the  united  efforts  of  Genius 
and  Study." 

"  The  general  characteristics  of  his  versification 
are  facility  and  sweetness  -,  that  ease  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  result  of  unremitted  labour,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  litterature.    It 
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displays  occasionally  likewise  a  vigour  and  a  bril- 
liancy of  polish  that  might  endure  comparison  with 
the  high-wrought  texture  of  the  Muse  of  Darwin* 
From  the  nature  of  his  subject,  however,  this  splen- 
did mode  of  decoration  could  be  us'd  but  with  a 
sparing  hand :  and  it  is  not  one  of  his  least  merits 
that  his  diction  and  harmony  should  so  admirably 
correspond  with  the  scene  which  he  has  chosen." 

"  To  excel/'  Dr.  Drake  continues,  u  in  rural 
Imagery,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Poet  should  di- 
ligently study  Nature  for  himself-,  and  not  peruse 
her  as  is  but  too  common, '  through  the  spectacles 
of  Books.1  *  He  should  trace  her  in  all  her  wind- 
ings, in  her  deepest  recesses,  in  all  her  varied 
forms.  It  was  thus  that  Lucretius  and  Virgil, 
that  Thomson  and  Cowper  were  enabled  to  un- 
fold their  scenery  with  such  distinctness  and  truth: 
and  on  this  plan,  while  wandering  through  his 
native  fields,  attentive  to  c  each  rural  sight,  each 
rural  sound,'  has  Mr.  Bloomfield  built  his  charm- 
ing Poem/' 

"  It  is  a  Work  which  proves  how  inexhaustible 
u  the  features  of  the  World  we  inhabit:  how  from 
"  objects  which  the  mass  of  mankind  is  daily  ac- 
il  custom' d  to  pass  with  indifference  and  neglect, 

*  The  happy  illustration  of  Dryden  in  hrs  admirable 
character  of  Shakestere.    L. 
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"  Genius  can  still  produce  pictures  the  mostfasci- 
"  nating,  and  of  the  most  interesting  tendency. 
"  For  it  is  not  to  imagery  alone,  though  such  as 
"  here  depicted  might  ensure  the  meed  of  Fame, 
"  that  the  Farmer's  Boy  will  owe  its  value  with  us 
M  and  with  posterity.  A  Morality  the  most  pa- 
"  thetic  and  pure,  the  feelings  of  a  heart  alive  to 
"  all  the  tenderest  duties  of  humanity  and  reli- 
"  gion,  consecrate  its  glowing  landscapes,  and  shed 
"  an  interest  over  them,  a  spirit  of  devotion,  that 
"  calm  and  rational  delight  which  the  goodness 
"  and  greatness  of  the  Creator  ought  ever  to  in- 
"  spire." 

Dr.  Drake  confirms,  by  copious  and  very  judi- 
cious Extracts  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Poem, 
as  they  oifer  themselves  to  critical  selection,  in 
accompanying  the  Farmer's  Boy  through  the  Circle 
of  his  year,  the  Judgment  which  he  has  form'd 
with  so  much  ability,  taste,  and  feeling,  and  has 
so  agreeably  express'd,  of  the  Merits  of  our  English 
Georgic.  And  he  speaks  in  his  third  and  last 
Essay  on  it  thus : 

"  From  the  review  we  have  now  taken  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  it  will  be  evident,  I  think,  that 
owing  to  its  harmony  and  sweetness  of  versifica- 
tion, its  benevolence  of  sentiment,  and  originality 
of  imagery,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  very  high  in  the 
class  of  descriptive  and  pastoral  Poetry." 
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He  concludes  with  an  highly  animated  and 
feeling  anticipation  of  that  public  attention  to  the 
Poem  and  to  its  Author,  merited  in  every  view, 
and  which  already  has  manifested  itself  in  such  an 
extent. 

I  underftand  there  is  a  Paper  on  "  The  Farmer  s 
Boy"  in  a  Work  lately  publish'd  by  Dr.  Anderson -, 
and  assuredly  from  its  subject  well  entitled  to  at- 
tention, as  well  as  from  the  abilities  and  public 
spirit  of  its  Editor;  —  Agricultural  Recrea- 
tions. Where  indeed  with  more  appropriate  Honor 
could  such  a  Poem  be  notic'd? 

In  the  Critical  Remarks  I  intended  I  find  my- 
self so  much  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  Dr.  Drake 
that  I  shall  attempt  little  more  than  merely  to  offer 
some  few  observations.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
coincidences  of  thought  and  manner  in  the  Farmer's 
Boy  with  other  writings.  These,  as  would  previ- 
ously be  expected  from  what  has  been  said,  are 
extremely  few  indeed.  And  almost  all  that  are 
particularly  of  moment  in  appreciating  the  poetical 
excellences  of  the  Work  are  most  truly  coincidences, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise  considerd. 

For  the  first  of  these  which  I  shall  mention  I 
am  indebted  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  of  Bury, 
who  had  largely  his  share  of  Public  Admiration, 
when  he  sustaind  for  many  years  with  great 
skill  and  judgment,  and  great  natural  advantage?, 
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almost  every  character  of  our  Drama  which  had 
been  eminently  favor'd  by  either  Muse;  and  who 
now  enjoys  retirement  with  honor  and  merited 
esteem. 

He  mentioned  to  me  in  conversation,  and  since 
by  Letter,  a  passage  very  closely  resembling  one  ifi 
the  Idyllia  of  Ausonius.     It  is  this  in  Spring. 

Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 

Ah,  fallen  Rose!  sad  emblem  of  their  doom  ;  • 

Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  ivhile  they  bloom  I 

I.  V.  338 — 4,0. 

The  passage  to  which  Mr.  Smith  referred  me  is  this. 
(It  is  not  in  my  Edition  of  Ausonius-,  but  he  sent 
me  a  Copy.) 

"  Conquenmur,  Natura,  brevis  quod  Gratia  florum  est; 

"  Ostentata  oculis  illico  dona  rapis. 
"  Quam  longa  una  dies  aetas  tarn  longa  rosarum, 

"  Quas  pubescentes  juncta  senecta  premit" 

Id.  xiv. 

1  am  favor'd  with  a  Translation  made  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  his  very,  early  days.  And  hope  that  as  a  brother 
Etonian  he  allows  me  to  quote  it. 

Nature,  we  grieve  that  thou  giv'st  flowers  so  gay, 
Then  snatchest  Gifts  thou  shew'st  so  swift  away. 
A  Day's  a  Rose's  Life. — How  quickly  meet, 
Sweet  Flower,  thy  Blossom  and  thy  JVinding  Sheet! 
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In  the  Procession  of  Spring  there  is  a  fine 
series  of  allegorical  Images. 

Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  stord: 
"Where'er  she  treads  Love  gladdens  every  plain; 
Delight  on  tip-toe  bears  her  lucid  train ; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  flies, 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  skies. 

I.  v.  271— -<5* 

Compare  now  this  of  Lucretius. 

It  Ver  et  Venus  et  Veneris  praenuntius  ante 
Pinnatus  graditur  Zephyrus  vestigia  propter. 
Flora  quibus  mater  praespergens,  ante  via'i 
Cuncta  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet. 

De  Nat.  Res.  L.  V.  v.  736— (?;. 
Ed.  Brindley  1749. 

There  Spring,  and  Venus,  and  her  Harbinger, 
Near  to  her  moves  the  winged  Zephyrus, 
For  whom  maternal  Flora  strews  the  way 
With  Flowers  of  every  charming  scent  and  hue. 

Or  in  the  very  words  of  Bloomfield, 

Flowers  of  all  hues  with  sweetest  fragrance  stor'd. 

Hope  here  occupies  the  place  of  Zephyrus, 
Delight  on  tip-toe  supporting  the  lucid  train  of 
Spring, — the  image  and  attitude  so  full  of  life  and 
beauty, — is  our  Poet's  own.  And  what  Poet,  what. 
Painter,  would  not  have  been  proud  of  it? 
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In  another  passage, 

The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth 
Her  universal  Green 

This  of  Lucretius  will  be  found  to  have  much 
similitude: 

Camposque  per  omnes 
Florida  fulserunt  viridanti  prata  colore. 

782,  3. 
O'er  every  plain 
The  flowery  meadows  beam  ivith  'verdant  hue. 

And  that  exceedingly  fine  verse, 

All  Nature  feels  her  renovating  sway, 

calls  to  mind  the  ever-memorable  exordium  of  the 
Roman  Poet. 

If  we  admire  the  imitative  force  of  this  line  in 
the  epic  majesty  of  Virgilian  numbers, 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  qualit  ungula  campum : 
Shakes  the  resounding  hoof  the  trembling  plain: 

shall  we  not  admire  the  imitative  harmony  of  this; 
attund  certainly  with  not  less  felicity  to  the  sweet- 
jaess  of  the  pastoral  reed, 

The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along. 

The  pause  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  verse  has  been 
an  admir'd  beauty  in  Homer  and  Miltoa. 
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N'j£'#  etc  ^s<ntoL<rsv  sy^og.     II. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike.  P.  L. 

We  have  this  beauty, — coinciding  with  the  best 
examples,  though  underiv'd  from  them, — in  a  ca- 
dence of  most  pathetic  softness. 

Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time. 

III.  v.  169,  70. 

The  beautiful  Description  of  the  Swine  and 
Pigs  feeding  on  fallen  Acorns  reminds  me  of  a 
most  picturesque  one,  not  now  at  hand,  in  Gilpin 
on  Forest  Scenery. 

The  turn  of  this  thought, 

Say  not,  I'll  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  cell. 

III.   V.  241,   &C 

I  believe  is  from  Scripture.  Prov.  iii.  28.  And  so 
I  think  certainly  is  that, 

'Till  Folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap. 

III.  37. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  and  where  I  had 
no  expectation  of  finding  a  similitude,  is  in  near 
the  close  of  the  Winter. 

Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky  yet  more  serene) 
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Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air, 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fair; 
Scatter'd  immensely  Wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  Flock  at  rest. 

IV.  255 — 60. 

£11  Hercules  the  Lion-slayer  there  is  this  pas- 
sage: 

Ta£'  STtyXv^s  rfiova  p;Aa, 

Ex  ZolxvYjC  olvmIcl  fieT  ocvXix  Is  o-yxao-ls. 
Avlocg  eitsilx  £05$,  ^olXo,  pvgioci,  otXXai  sir'  ccXXaig 
RflplAevcu  <pxmv%\  we'll  NE$E'  'TAATOENTA 
*0<rcrccT  sv  sgotvty  £'.<ri  eXavvopsva,  itgolegujcs 
Us  Noloio  £w  ys  S^y^c  Bogscto. 
T'juv  ftetf  alif  &§iS(M$  sv  YjS^i  yivsT  iO'/Jojv, 
GvT  avv<rt$m  lovx  yotg  Is  \hs\oi  rfgufloKri  xvXivhi 
1$  oevsps,  Ixfa  T  aXXa,  KOgv<r(rslou  ocv&is  sif  ocXXoi$ 
ToV(r'  am  [jL.sloifi(rSs  Zqovv  sitt  SskqXi  yet. 
ITav  ^ap  svsitXrpSri  itshov,  tfacoule  xsXsvSoi, 
Arj'i^oc  s^opsvYjC. 

'HPAKA.  AEONTOS. 
Idyll. Theocrito  adscriptum.Brunckii  Analect.  I.36o. 

On  came  the  comely  sheep, 

From  feed  returning  to  their  pens  and  fold. 

And  these  the  Kine,  in  multitudes,  succeed ; 

One  on  the  other  rising  to  the  eye; 

As  watery  Clouds  which  in  the  Heavens  are  seen, 

Driven  by  the  south  or  Thracian  Boreas, 

And,  numberless,  along  the  sky  they  glide: 
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Nor  cease ;  so  many  doth  the  powerful  Blast 
Speed  foremost,  and  so  many,  fleece  on  fleece, 
Successive  rise,  reflecting  varied  light. 
So  still  the  herds  of  Kine  successive  drew 
A  far  extended  line:  and  fill*d  the  plain, 
And  all  the  pathways,  with  the  coming  troop. 


I  may  possibly  enlarge  these  Remarks  in  a  fu- 
ture Edition.  At  present  I  am  happy  to  be  stopt 
here,  by  so  good  a  cause  as  the  urgency  of  the 
Publishers  to  complete  a  Third  Edition ;  they  in- 
forming me  that  the  second  is  entirely  out  of  print. 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  see  these  Coincidences  with 
classic  Poets  of  other  days  and  Nations  in  a 
classic  of  our  own,  of  the  best  School: 


u  The  fields,  his  study,  Nature  was  his  book' 
TROSTON,  22  Aug.  1800. 


C.L. 


THE    END. 


Shortly  will  be  published, 
POEMS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


T.  Bcnsley,  Printer,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-itreet,  London. 
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PREFACE. 


1  he  Poems  here  offered  to  the  public  were 
chiefly  written  during  the  interval  between 
the  concluding,  and  the  publishing  of  "  the 
I'  Farmer's  Boy,"  an  interval  -of  nearly  two 
years.  The  pieces  of  a  later  date  are,  "  the 
"Widow  to  her  Hour-Glafs,"  "TheFaken- 
"  ham  Gho/I,"  "  Walter  and Jane,"  &c.  At 
the  time  of  publishing  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
circumftances  occurred  which  rendered  it 
neceifary  to  fubmit  thefe  poems  to  the  per- 
ufal  of  my  Friends :  under  whofe  approbation 
1  now  give  them,  with  fome  confidence  as  to 
their  moral  merit,  to  the  j  udgment  of  the 
-  public.     And  as   they  treat  of  village  man- 
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ners,  and  rural  fcenes,  it  appears  to  me  not 
ill-tim'd  to  avow,  that  I  have  hopes  of  meet- 
ing in  fome  degree  the  approbation  of  my 
Country.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  decided, 
and  I  may  furely  fay  extraordinary  attention 
which  The  Public  has  fhewn  towards  the  Far- 
mer's Boy :  the  confequence  has  been  fuch 
as  my  true  friends  will  rejoice  to  hear ;  it 
has  produc'd  me  many  eflential  bleffings. 
And  I  feel  peculiarly  gratified  in  finding  that 
a  poor  man  in  England  may  affert  the  dig- 
nity of  Virtue,  and  fpeak  of  the  imperishable 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  be  heard,  and  heard, 
perhaps,  with  greater  attention  for  his  being 
poor. 

Whoever  thinks  of  me  or  my  concerns, 
muft  neceflarily  indulge  the  pleafmg  idea  of 
gratitude,  and  join  a  thought  of  my  firfl  great 
friend  Mr.  LofFt.  And  on  this  head,  I  be- 
lieve every  reader,  who  has  himfelf  any  feel- 
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ing,  will  judge  rightly  of  mine :  if  otherwife, 
I  would  much  rather  he  would  lay  down  this 
volume,  and  grafp  hold  of  fuch  fleeting  plea- 
fures  as  the  world's  bufinefs  may  afford  him. 
I  fpeak  not  of  that  gentleman  as  a  public 
character,  or  as  a  fcholar.  Of  the  former 
I  know  but  little,  and  of  the  latter  nothing. 
But  I  know  from  experience,  and  I  glory  in 
this  fair  opportunity  of  faying  it,  that  his 
private  life  is  a  leffon  of  morality  ;  his  man- 
ners gentle,  his  heart  fincere :  and  I  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  circum- 
flances  of  my  life,  that  my  introduction  to 
public  notice  fell  to  fo  zealous  and  unwea- 
ried a  friend  *, 


*  I  dare  not  take  to  myfelf  a  praife  like  this;  and  yet  I 
was,  perhaps,  hardly  at  liberty  to  difelaim  what  ihould  be 
mine  and  the  endeavour  of  every  one  to  deferve.  This  I 
can  fay,  that  I  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  Mr.  Georg* 
Bloomfidd  introduced  The  Farmer's  Boy  to  me.    C.  L. 
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I  have  received  many  honourable  tefti mo- 
nies of  efteem  from  ftrangers ;  letters  with- 
out a  name,  but  fill'd  with  the  moft  cordial 
advice,  and  almoft  a  parental  anxiety,  for  my 
fafety  under  fo  great  a  fhare  of  public  ap- 
plaufe.  I  beg  to  refer  fuch  friends  to  the 
great  teacher  Time:  and  hope  that  he  will 
hereafter  give  me  my  deferts,  and  no  more. 

One  piece  in  this  collection  will  inform 
the  reader  of  my  moft  pleafing  vifit  to  Wake- 
field Lodge :  books,  folitude,  and  objects  en- 
tirely new,  brought  pleafures  which  memory 
will  always  cherifti.  That  noble  and  worthy 
Family,  and  all  my  immediate  and  unknown 
Friends,  will,  I  hope,  believe  the  fincerity  of 
my  thanks  for  all  their  numerous  favours, 
and  candidly  judge  the  poems  before  them. 

R.  BLOOMFIELD. 
Sept.  29,  1801. 
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P.  S.  Since  affixing  the  above  date,  an  event  of 
much  greater  importance  than  any  to  which 
I  have  been  witnefs,  has  taken  place,  to  the 
univerfal  joy  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  of  every  in- 
habitant of  Europe.  My  portion  of  joy 
fhall  be  expreffed  while  it  is  warm.  And 
the  reader  will  do  fufficient  juflice,  if  he 
only  believes  it  to  be  fincere. 
October  io. 

PEACE. 
1 

Halt  !  ye  Legions,  flieathe  your  Steel : 
Blood  grows  precious ;  (lied  no  more : 
Ceafe  your  toils  5  your  wounds  to  heal 
Lo !  beams  of  Mercy  reach  the  fhore ! 
From  Realms  of  everlafling  light 
The  favour'd  gueft  of  Heaven  is  come  2 
Proftrate  your  Banners  at  the  fight, 
And  bear  the  glorious  tidings  home. 


iii  PEACE. 

2 

The  plunging  corpfe  with  half-clos  d  eyes, 
No  more  {hall  {tain  th'  uneonfcious  brine  f 
Yon  pendant  gay,  that  {breaming  flies, 
Around  its  idle  Staff  {hall  twine. 
Behold !  along  th'  etherial  iky 
Her  beams  o'er  conquering  Navies  fpread  y 
Peace  !  Peace !  the  leaping  Sailors  cry, 
With  mouts  that  might  aroufe  the  dead. 

3 

Then  forth  Britannia's  thunder  pours  y 
A  vaft  reiterated  found ! 
From  Line  to  Line  the  Cannon  roars, 
And  fpreads  the  blazing  joy  around. 
Beturn,  ye  brave  !  your  Country  calls  y 
Return  5  return,  your  ta{k  is  done : 
While  here  the  tear  of  tranfport  falls> 
To  grace  your  Laurels  nobly  won. 
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4 
Albion  Cliffs — from  age  to  age, 
That  bear  the  roaring  florms  of  Heav'n, 
Did  ever  fiercer  Warfare  rage, 
Was  ever  Peace  more  timely  given  ? 
Wake  !  founds  of  Joy  :  route,  generous  Hie  5 
Let  every  patriot  bofom  glow. 
Beauty,  refume  thy  wonted  fmile, 
And,  Poverty,  thy  cheerful  brow. 

5 

Boaft,  Britain,  of  thy  glorious  Guefts ; 

Peace,  Wealth,  and  Commerce,  all  thine  Own  s 

Still  on  contented  Labour  refts 

The  balis  of  a  lafting  Throne. 

Shout,  Poverty  !  'tis  fleaven  that  faves  j 

Protected  Wealth,  the  chorus  raife, 

Ruler  of  War,  of  Winds,  and  Waves, 

Accept  a  proftrate  Nation's  praife  *. 

*  A  moft  animated  and  pleafing  Ode  on  an  event  moft  <ie* 
Arable  to  Britain,  France,  and  Mankind.     C.  L. 
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RICHARD   and   KATE: 


OR, 


FAIR- DAY. 

A   SUFFOLK  BALLAD. 


1 

*  Come,  Goody,  ftop  your  humdrum  wheel, 

'  Sweep  up  your  orts,  and  get  your  Hat ; 
'  Old  joys  reviv'd  once  more  I  feel, 

*  "lis  Fair-day j — ay,  and  mere  than  that, 

2 

c  Have  you  forgot,  Kate,  prithee  fay, 

*  How  many  Seafons  here  we've  tarry 'd  ? 
'  Tis  Forty  years,  this  very  day, 

r  Since  you  and  I,  old  Girl,  were  married  I 
B 


2  RICHARD    and   KATE. 


The  Deliberation. 


3 

1  Look  out ; — the  Sun  fhines  warm  and  bright, 

•  The  Stiles  are  low,  the  paths  all  dryj 

•  I  know  you  cut  your  corns  lafl  night : 

•  Come ;  be  as  free  from  care  as  I. 


*  For  I'm  refolv'd  once  more  to  fee 

*  That  place  where  we  fo  often  met ; 

-  Though  few  have  had  more  cares  than  we, 

*  We've  none  juft  now  to  make  us  fret.* 


Kate  fcorn'd  to  damp  the  generous  flame 
That  warm'd  her  aged  Partner's  bread : 
Yet,  ere  determination  came, 
She  thus  fome  trifling  doubts  exprefs'd. 


RICHARD   and   KATE. 


Difficulties — Confcnt. 


1  Night  will  come  on  j  when  featad  fnug, 
4  And  you've  perhaps  begun  fome  tale, 
*  Can  you  then  leave  your  dear  ftonc  raugj 
4  Leave  all  the  folks,  and  all  the  Ale  V 


*  Ay  Katf,  I  wools — btiranfe  I  know, 

f  Though  time  has  been  we  both  could  ruts, 

*  Such  days  are  gone  and  over  now  $— 

*  I  only  mean  to  fee  the  fun.* 

3 

She  ftraight  flipped  off  the  Wall,  and  Band  * 
And  laid  afide  her  Lucks  and  Twitches  * ; 
And  to  the  Hutch  f  ihe  reach'd  her  hand, 
And  gave  htm  out  his  Sunday  Breeches. 

*  *  TWrrvs  nfod  In  (pinning.  "f  Hutch,  a  cheft. 

B  2 


t 


RICHARD    and   KATE. 


The  Walk  to  the  Fair; 


9 

His  Mattock  he  behind  the  door 
And  Hedging-gloves  again  replac'd  $ 
And  look'd  acrofs  the  yellow  Moor, 
And  urg'd  his  tott 'ring  Spoufe  to  hafie. 

10 

The  day  was  up,  the  air  ferene, 
The  Firmament  without  a  cloud  $ 
The  Bee  humm'd  o'er  the  level  green 
Where  knots  of  trembling  Cowflips  bow'd* 

11 

And  Richard  thus,  with  heart  elate, 
As  paft  things-  rnfli'd  acrofs  his  mind, 
Over  his  moulder  talk'd  to  Kate, 
Who  fnug  tuckt  up,  walk'd  flow  behind. 


RICHARD   and  KATE. 


Difcourfe  on  paft  Days. 


12 

1  When  once  a  gigling  Mawther  you, 
'  And  I  a  redfacd  chubby  Boy, 
«  Sly  tricks  you  play'd  me  not  a  few ; 
€  For  mifchief  was  your  greater!  joy.' 

13 

*  Once,  pafllng  by  this  very  Tree, 

«  A  Gotch  *  of  Milk  I'd  been  to  fill, 

*  You  fhoulder'd  me  \  then  laugh'd  to  fee 
c  Me  and  my  Gotch  fpin  down  the  Hill.* 

14 

1  Tis  true/  fhe  faid )   <  But  here  behold, 

*  And  marvel  at  the  courfe  of  Time ; 

*  Though  you  and  I  are  both  grown  old, 

*  This  Tree  is  only  in  its  prime !' 

*  A  pitcher. 


RICHARD   and   KATE. 


The  Arrival. 


15 

*  Well,  Goody,  don't  Hand  preaching  now  j 
'  Folks  don't  preach  Sermons  at  a  Fair  : 

*  We've  rear'dTen  Soys  and  Girls  you  know; 
1  And  I'll  be  bound  they'll  all  be  there.' 

Now  friendly  nods  and  fmiles  had  they*. 
From  many  a  kind  Fair-going  face : 
And  many  a  pinch  Kate  gave  away,. 
While  Richard  kept  his  ufual  pace. 

17 

At  length  arriv'd  amidfi  the  threng,. 
Grand-chihhen  bawling  hem'd  them  round  \ 
And  dragg'd  them  by  the  fkirts  along 
Where  gingerbread  beftrew'd  the  ground. 


RICHARD  and  KATE. 


Country  Sports. 


IS 

And  foon  the  aged  couple  fpy'd 
Their  lufty  Sons,  and  Daughters  dear  :-^ 
When  Rich arp, thus  exulting  cried, 
4  Did'nt  I  tell  you  they'd  be  here  3 

The  cordial  greetings  of  the  foul 
Were  vifible  in  every  face,- 
Affection,  void  of  all  controul, 
Govern' d  with  a  refifllefs  grace, 

20 

Twas  good  to  fee  the  honeft  ftrife, 
Witch  fliould  contribute  mofl  to  pleafe ; 
And  hear  the  long-recounted  life, 
Of  infant  tricks,  and  happy  dayfc* 
1 


RICHARD   and   KATE. 


Recolle&ions. 


21 

But  now,  as  at  fome  nobler  places, 
Amongft  the  Leaders  'twas  decreed 
Time  to  begin  the  Dicky  Races  j 
More  fam'd  for  laughter  than  for  fpeed. 

22 

Richard  look'd  on  with  wond'rous  glee, 
And  prais'd  the  Lad  who  chanc'd  to  win  3 

*  Kate,  wa'nt  I  fuch  a  one  as  he  ? 

*  As  like  him,  ay,  as  pin  to  pin?' 

23 

*  Full  Fifty  years  are  pafs'd  away 

4  Since  I  rode  this  fame  ground  about : 
'  Lord !  I  was  lively  as  the  day ! 

*  I  won  the  High-lows  out  and  out  V 


RICHARD   and   KATE. 


The  Departure. 


24 

€  I'm  furely  growing  young  again : 
1 1  feel  myfelf  fo  kedge  and  plump. 
'  From  head  to  foot  I've  not  one  pain ; 

*  Nay,  hang  me  if  I  cou'd  'nt  jump.' 

25 

Thus  fpoke  the  Ale  in  Richard's  pate, 
A  very  little  made  him  mellow ; 
But  ftill  he  lov'd  his  faithful  Kate, 
Who  whifper'd  thus,  e  My  good  old  fellow/ 

26 

*  Remember  what  you  promised  me  t 
€  And  fee,  the  Sun  is  getting  lowj 
1  The  Children  want  an  hour  ye  fee 

*  To  talk  a  bit  before  we  go/ 


10  HI  CHARD   and  KATE. 


Parental  and  Filial  Feelings. 


V 
Like  youthful  Lover  moft  complying 
He  turn'd,  and  chuck t  her  by  the  chin  ; 
Then  all  acrofs  the  green  grafs  hieing, 
Right  merry  faces,  all  akin, 

28 

Their  farewell  quart,  beneath  a  tree 
That  droop'd  its  branches  from  above  5 
Awak'd  the  pure  felicity 
That  waits  upon  Parental  Love. 

Kate  view'd  her  blooming  Daughters  round, 
And  Sons,  who  fhook  her  wither'd  hand : 
Her  features  fpoke  what  joy  me  found  ; 
But  utterance  had  made  a  (land. 
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An  old  Man's  Joy. 


30 

The  Children  toppled  on  the  greeny 
And  bowl'd  their  fairings  down  the  hill  $ 
Richard  with  pride  beheld  the  fcene,. 
Nor  could  he  for  his  life  fit  dill. 

31 

A  Father's  unchecked  feelings  gave 

A  tendernefs  to  all  he  faid  $ 

s  My  Boys,  how  proud  am  I  to  have 

*  My  name  thus  round  the  Country  fpread  I 

32 

>  Through  all  my  days  IVe  labour'd  hard*. 

*  And  could  of  pains  and  Crones  tell ; 
■  But  this  is  Labour's  great  reward, 

*  To  meet  ye  thus,  and  fee  ye  well/ 
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Old  Man's  Joy  continued. 

S3 

*  My  good  old  Partner,  when  at  home, 

s  Sometimes  with  wifhes  mingles  tears  5 

*  Goody,  fays  I,  let  what  wool  come, 

1  We've  nothing  for  them  but  our  pray'rs, 

34 

*  May  you  be  all  as  old  as  I, 

'  And  fee  your  Sons  to  manhood  grow  3 
e  And,  many  a  time  before  you  die, 
1  Be  juft  as  pleas'd  as  I  am  now/ 

S5 

Then,  (raifing  (till  his  Mug  and  Voice,) 
'  An  Old  Man's  weaknefs  don't  defpife ! 
c  I  love  you  well,  my  Girls  and  Boys; 
«  God  blefs  you  all  i  . . .  fo  faid  his  eyes— 
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The  Return  home. 


36 

For,  as  he  fpoke,  a  big  round  drop 

Fell  bounding  on  his  ample  fleeve  5 

A  witnefs  which  he  could  not  Hop, 

A  witnefs  which  all  hearts  believe. 

37 

Thou,  Filial  Piety,  wert  there  j 
And  round  the  ring,  benignly  bright, 
Dwelt  in  the  lufcious  half-fhed  tear, 
And  in  the  parting  word — Good  Night, 

38 

With  thankful  Hearts  and  ftrengthen  d  Love, 
The  poor  old  Pair,  fupremely  bleft, 
Saw  the  Sun  fink  behind  the  grove, 
And  gain'd  once  more  their  lowly  reft. 
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I  do  not  wonder  that  one  of  the  firft  men  of  the  age  for 
ftrength  and  compafs  of  mind,  for  tafte,  variety  of  infor- 
mation, high  and  amiable  qualities,  a  man  generally  admirM, 
fefpe&ed,  and  belov'd,  even  in  times  like  thefe,  has  exprefsM 
the  moll  particular  fatisfa&ion  in  this  fimple,  chara&eriftic,  and 
jnoft  engaging  Tale*  C,  L. 

April  iSoo. 


ffRAHV 

V   OF  THE 


WALTER   and  JANE: 


OR, 


THE    POOR    BLACKSMITH. 


A   COUNTRY   TALE, 


Bright  was  the  fiimmer  iky,  the  Mornings  gay, 
And  Jane  was  young  and  chearful  as  the  Day. 
Not  yet  to  Love  but  Mirth  ihe  paid  her  vows  j 
And  Echo  mock'd  her  as  ihe  call'd  her  Cows. 
Tufts  of  green  Broom,  that  full  in  bloifom  vied, 
And  grac'd  with  fpotted  gold  the  upland  iide, 
The  level  fogs  o'erlook'd  -,  too  high  to  ihare ; 
So  lovely  Jane  o'erlook'd  the  clouds  of  Care  $ 
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Jane.  v.  9. 


No  meadow-flow  r  rofe  frefher  to  the  view, 
That  met  her  morning  footfieps  in  the  dew; 
Where,  if  a  nodding  ftranger  ey'd  her  charms, 
The  blufh  of  innocence  was  up  in  arms, 
LoveVrandom  glances  flruck  the  unguarded  mind, 
And  Beauty's  magic  made  him  look  behind. 
Duly  as  morning  blufh'd  or  twilight  came, 
Secure  of  greeting  fmiles  and  Village  fame, 
She  pafs'd  the  Straw-roof  d  Shed,  in  ranges  where 
Hung  many  a  well-turn'd  Shoe  and  g\itt' ring S bare; 
Where  Walter,  as  the  charmer  tripp'd  along, 
Would  flop  his  roaring  Bellows  and  his  Song.— 

Dawn  of  affection  -,  Love's  delicious  figh  1 
Caught  from  the  lightnings  of  a  fpeaking  eye, 
That  leads  the  heart  to  rapture  or  to  woe, 
'Twas  Walter  s  fate  thy  mad'ning  power  to  know  j 
And  fcarce  to  know,  ere  in  its  infant  twine, 
As  theBIaft  makes  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine, 
7 
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The  Separation. 


The  budding  blifs  that  full  of  promife  grew 
The  chilling  blight  of  reparation  knew. 
Scarce  had  he  told  his  heart's  unquiet  cafe, 
And  Jane  to  fhun  him  ceasd  to  mend  her  pace. 
And  learnt  to  Men  trembling  as  he  fpoke, 
And  fondly  judge  his  words  beyond  a  joke j 
When,  at  the  Goal  that  bounds  our  profpe&s  here, 
Jane's  widow'd  Miftrefs  ended  her  career  : 
Bleffings  attended  her  divided  ftore, 
The  Manfion  fold,  (Jane's  peaceful  home  no  more,) 
A  diftant  Village  owifd  her  for  its  Queen, 
Another  fervice,  and  another  fcene  > 
But  could  another  fcene  fo  pleafing  prove, 
Twelve  weary  miles  from  Walter  and  from  Love  ? 
The  Maid  grew  thoughtful :  Yet  to  Fate  refign'd, 
Knew  not  the  worth  of  what  (he'd  left  behind. 
He,  when  at  Eve  releas'd  from  toil  and  heat, 
Soon  mifs'd  the  fmiles  that  taught  his  heart  to  beat, 
€ 
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The  Lover's  Journey.  v.  35. 


Each  fabbath-day  of  late  was  wont  to  prove 
Hope's  liberal  feaft,  the  holiday  of  Love: 
But  now,  upon  his  fpirit's  ebbing  flrength 
Came  each  dull  hours  intolerable  length. 
The  next  had  fcarcely  dawn'd  when  Walter  hied 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  Affection  for  his  guide : 
O'er  the  brown  Heath  his  pathlefs  journey  lay, 
Where  fcreaming  Lcpwingshail  d  the  op'ning  day. 
High  rofe  the  Sun,  the  anxious  Lover  figh'd; 
His  flipp'ry  foles  befpcke  the  dew  was  dried  : 
Her  laft  farewell  hung  fondly  on  his  tongue 
As  o'er  the  tufted  Furze  elate  he  fprung ; 
Trifling  impediments ;  his  heart  was  light, 
For  Love  and  Beauty  glow'd  in  fancy's  fight; 
And  foon  he  gaz'd  on  Jane's  enchanting  face, 
Renew'd  his  pafiion, — but,  dedroy'd  his  peace. 
Truth,  at  whofe  fhrine  he  bow'd,  inflicted  pain  5 
And  Confcience  whifperd,  u  iitvcr  come  again? 
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v.  63.  Self-D.nial. 


For  now,  his  tide  of  gladnefs  to  oppofe, 
A  clay-cold  damp  of  doubts  and  fears  arofe; 
Clouds, which  involve, midft Loveand Reafon's  ftrifef 
The  poor  man's  profpeft  when  he  takes  a  wife. 
Though  gay  his  journeys  in  the  Summer's  prime, 
Each  feenYd  the  repetition  of  a  crime; 
He  never  left  her  but  with  many  a  iigh, 
When  tears  Hole  down  his  face,  ilie  knew  not  why. 
I  Severe  his  talk  thofe  vifits  to  forego, 
And  feed  his  heart  with  voluntary  woe, 
Yet  this  he  did;  the  wan  Moon  circling  found 
His  evenings  cheerlefs,  and  his  reft  unfound: 
And  faw  ftfe'  unquenched  flame  his  bofom  fwell  3 
What  were  his  doubts,  thus  let  the  Story  tell. 
A  month's  fharp  conflict  only  ferv'd  to  prove 
The  pow'r,  as  well  as  tr,uth,  of  Walter's  love. 
Abfence  moTe  ftrongly  on  his  mind  portray'd 
His  own  fweet,  injur'd,  unoffending  Maid. 
C  2 
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The  renew'd  Journey,  v  81. 


Once  more  he'd  go  ;  full  refolute  awhile, 
But  heard  his  native  Bells  on  every  llile; 
The  found  recalled  him  with  a  pow'riul  charm, 
The  Heath  wide  open'd,  and  the  day  was  warm  $ 
There,  where  a' bed  of  tempting  green  he  found, 
Increafing  anguilh  weigh' d  him  to  the  ground  j 
His  well-grown  limbs  the  fcatter'd  Dailies  prefs'd, 
While  his  clinch' d  hand  fell  heavy  on  his  breafr. 

'  Why  do  I  go  in  cruel  fport  to  fay, 
"  I  love  thee  Jane,  appoint  the  happy  day  ?" 

*  Why  feek  her  fweet  ingenuous  reply, 

*  Then  grafp  her  hand  and  proffer — poverty  ? 
'  Why,  if  I  love  her  and  adore  her  name, 

9  Why  act  like  time  and  hckne&  on  her  frame  ? 
'  Why  mould  my  fcanty  pittance  nip  her  prime, 
'  And  chace  away  the  Rofe  before  its  time? 

*  I'm  young  'tis  true;  the  world  beholds  me  free} 
€  Labour  ne'er  fhow'd  a  frightful  face  to  me  5 
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v.  eg.  Love  of  Prudence. 


*  Natures  firft  wants  hard  labour  Jltou/d  fupply; 
1  But  mould  it  fail,  'twill  be  too  late  to  fly  . 

1  Some  Summers  hence,  if  nought  our  loves  annoy, 
1  The  image  of  my  Jane  may  lifp  her  joy ; 

*  Or,  blooming  boys  with  imitative  fwing 

'  May  mock  my  arm,  and  make  the  Anvil  ring) 
4  Then  if  in  rags. — But,  O  my  heart,  forbear, — 
1  I  love  the  Girl,  and  why  fliould  I  defpair  ? 
c  And  that  I  love  her  all  the  village  knows; 
(  Oft  from  my  pain  the  mirth  of  others  flows; 
1  As  when  a  neighbour's  Steed  with  glancing  eye 
1  Saw  his  par'd  hoof  fupported  on  my  thigh: 

*  Jane  pafs'd  that  inftant;  mifchief  came  of  conrfe; 
'  I  drove  the  nail  awry  and  lam'd  the  Horfe; 

*  The  poor  bead  limp'd:  I  bore  a  Matter's  frown, 
'  A  thoufand  times  I  wiuYd  the  wound  my  own. 

1  When  to  thefe  tangling  thoughts  I've  been  refign'd, 
1  Fury  or  languor  has  poffefs'd  my  mind, 
7 
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Recolleftions.  v    117. 


1  All  eyes  have  flared,  I've  blown  a  blaft  fo  ftrong) 

*  Forgot  to  fmite  at  all,  or  fmote  too  long. 

*  If  at  the  Ale-houfe  door,  with  carelefs  glee 

*  One  drinks  to  Jane,  and  darts  a  look  on  me ; 

4  I  feel  thatblufti  which  her  dear  name  will  brings 
4 I  feel : — but,  guilty  Love,  'tis  not  thy  fling  ! 
4  Yet  what  are  jeers  ?  the  bubbles  of  an  hour ; 

*  Jane  knows  what  Love  can  do,,  and  feels  its  pow'r; 

*  In  her  mild  eye  fair  Truth  her  meaning  tells  3 

*  'Tis  not  in  looks  like  hers  that  faifehood  dwells. 

*  As  water  fhed  upon  a  dufty  way 

'  I've  feen  midil  downward  pebbles  devious  £tray  y 

*  If  kindred  drops  an  adverfe  channel  keep, 

*  The  cryftal  friends  toward  each  other  creep  5 
4  Near,  and  Hill  nearer,  rolls  each  little  tide, 

*  Th'  expanding  mirror  fwells  on  either  fide  : 

1  They  touch — 'tis  done — receding  bound1  ries  fly,. 
1  An  inftantaneous  union  ftrikes  the  eye : 
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v.  j 3 5.  The  Interview. 

'  So  'tis  with  us :  for  Jane  would  be  my  bride  ; 

*  Shall  coward  fears  then  turn  the  blifs  aiide  ?' 

While  thus  he  fpoke  he  heard  a  gentle  fouad, 
That  feem'd  a  jarring  footftep  on  the  ground  : 
Afham'd  of  grief,  he  bade  his  eyes  unclofe, 
And  (hook  with  agitation  as  he  rofe ; 
All  unprepared  the  fweet  furprife  to  bear, 
His  heart  beat  high,  for  Jane  herfelf  was  there. — 

Flufht  was  her  cheek  ;   me  feem'd  the  fuil-blowij. 
flower, 
For  warmth  gave  lovelinefs  a  double  power; 
Bound  her  fair  brow  the  deep  confufion  ran, 
A  waving  handkerchief  became  her  fan, 
Her  lips,  where  dwelt  fweet  love  and  fmiling 

eafe, 
Puff'd  gently  back  the  warm  auailing  breeze. 

*  'Ive  travell'd  all  thefe  weary  miles  with  pain, 

*  To  fee  my  native  village  once  again  $ 
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Refentment  and  Tendernefsi  v.  1^3. 

*  And  fhow  my  true  regard  for  neighbour  Hind, 
4  Not  like  you,  Walter,  JJie  was  always  kind/ 
rTwas  thus,  each  foft  fenfation  laid  a  fide,, 
She  buoy'd  her  fpirits  up  with  maiden  pride; 
Difclaim'd  her  love,  e'en  while  fhe  felt  the  fling , 
<  What,  come  for  Walters  fake !'  'Twas  no  fuch  thing, 
But  when  aftonifhment  his  tongue  releas'd, 
Pride's  ufurpation  in  an  infant  ceas'd : 
By  force  he  caught  her  hand  as  palling  by, 
And  gaz'd  upon  her  half  averted  eye  5 
His  heart's  diftra&ion^  and  his  boding  fears 
She  heard,  and  anfwer'd  with  a  flood  of  tears  5 
Precious  relief j  fare  friends  that  forward  prefs 
To  tell  the  mind's  unfpeakable  diflrefs. 
Ye  Youths,  whom  crimfon'd  health  and  genuine  fire 
Bear  joyous  on  the  wings  of  young  defire, 
Ye,  who  ftill  bow  to  Love's  almighty  fway, 
What  could  true  paffion,  what  could  Walter  fay  - 
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v.  171.  Vifit'to   a  Friend* 


Age,  tell  me  true,  nor  fhake  your  locks  in  vain, 
Tread  back  your  paths,  and  be  in  love  again ; 
In  your  young  days  did  fueh  a  favouring  hour 
Show  you  the  littlenefs  of  wealth  and  pow'r, 
Advent* rous  climbers  of  the  Mountain's  brow, 
While  Love,  their  mailer,  fpreads  his  couch  below, 
w  My  dearelt  Jane,"  the  untaught  Walter  cried, 
As  half  repelFd  he  pleaded  by  her  fide; 

"  My  deareft  Jane,  think  of  me  as  you  may' 

Thus — Hill  unutter'd  what  he  ftrove  to  fay, 
They  breath'd  in  iighs  the  anguim  of  their  minds,. 
And  took  the  path  that  led  to  neighbour  Hind's, 

A'fecret  joy  the  well-known  roof  infpir  d, 
Small  was  its  ftore,  and  little  they  defird ; 
Jane  dried  her  tears ;  while  Walter  forward  flew 
To  aid  the  Dame ;  who  to  the  brink  updrew 
The  pond' rous  Bucket  as  they  reach' d  the  well, 
And  fcarcely  with  exhaufted  breathy  could  tell 
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TheExpoftulatioii.  v.  189. 

How  welcome  to  her  Cot  the  blooming  Pair, 
O'er  whom  ihe  watch'd  with  a  maternal  care. 
"  What  ails  thee,  Jane  ?"  the  wary  Matron  cried; 
With  heaving  breaft  the  modeft  Maid  reply' d, 
Now  gently  moving  back  her  wooden  Chair 
To  fhun  the  current  of  the  cooling  air  5 
"Not  much,  good  Dame ;  I'm  weary  by  the  way  3 
u  Perhaps,  anon,  I've  ibmething  elfe  to  fay." 
Now,  while  the  Seed-cake  crumbled  on  her  knee, 
And  Snowy  Jafmine  peeped  in  to  lee ; 
And  the  tranfparent  Lilac  at  the  door, 
Full  to  the  Sun  its  purple  honors  bore, 
The  clam'rous  Hen  her  fearlefs  brood  dilplay'd, 
And  march'd  around  >  while  thus  the  Matron  faid  : 
1  Jane  has  been  weeping,  Walter 5 — prithee  why? 
'  I've  feen  her  laugh,  and  dance,  but  never  cry. 
'  But  I  can  guefs ;  with  her  you  fhould  have  been, 
*  When  late  I  faw  you  bit' ring  on  the  green  -, 
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v.  207.    Pieadingo  of  Experience  for  L;ve  with  extreme  Prirdence. 

'  I'm  an  old  Woman,  and  the  truth  may  tell : 
1  I  fay  then,  Boy,  you  have  not  us'd  her  well.' 
Jane  felt  for  Walter  5  felt  his  cruel  pain, 
While  Pity's  voice  brought  forth  her  tears  again, 
1  Don't  fcold  him  Neighbour,  he  has  much  to  fay, 
'  Indeed  he  came  and  met  me  by  the  way.' 
The  Damerefum'd — '  Why  then,  my  Children,  why 

Do  fuch  young  bofoms  heave  the  piteous  figh  ? 
'  The  ills  of  Life  to  you  are  yet  unknown  ; 
€  Death's  fev'ring  fhaft,  and  Poverty's  cold  frown : 
1  I've  felt  them  both,  by  turns : — but  as  they  pafs'd> 

*  Strong  was  my  trull,  and  here  I  am  at  laft. 

'  When  I  dwelt  young  and  cheerful  down  the  Lan* 
'  (And,  though  I  fay  it,  I  was  much  like  Jane,) 
1  O'er  flow'ry  fields  withH/W,  I  lov'd  to  ftray, 
'  And  talk,  and  laugh,  and  fool  the  time  away  : 

*  And  Care  defied  5  who  not  one  pain  could  give, 

*  Till  the  thought  came  of  how  we  were  to  live  \ 

1 
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The  Victory. 


*  And  then  Love  plied  his  arrows  thicker  ftill : 
'  And  prov'd  victorious  ; — as  he  always  will. 

'  We  brav'd  Life's  ftorm  together ;  while  that  Drone, 
'  Your  poor  old  Uncle,  Walter,  liv'd  alone. 
'  He  died  the  other  day :  when  round  his  bed 

*  No  tender  Toothing  tear  ArTedion  fhed— 

'  Affection  !  'twas  a  plant  he  never  knew  3 — 

'  Why  fhould  he  feaft  on  fruits  he  never  grew  ?' 

Walter  caught  fire:  nor  was  he  charm' d  alone 
j 

With  confeious  Truth's  firm  elevated  tone; 
Jane  from  her  feat  fprang  forward,  half  afraid, 
Attending  with  a  blufh  v/hat  Goody  faid. 
Her  Lover  took  a  more  decided  part : — 
(O  !  'twas  the  very  Chord  that  touch'd  his  hearth- 
Alive  to  the  bed  feelings  man  can  prize, 
A  Bridegroom's  tranfport  fparkled  in  his  eyes  -,     > 
Love,  conquering  power,  with  unreftricted  range 
Silenc'd  the  arguments  of  Time  and  Change? 
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v.  243.  1  he  Conf'.-flion. 


And  led  Lis  vot'ry  on,  and  bade  him  view, 
And  prize  the  light-wing  d  moments  as  they  flew : 
All  doubts  gave  way,  all  retrofpeclive  lore, 
Whence  cooler  [lea Ton  torturd  him  before; 
,    Companion  of  times,  the  Lab'rer's  hire, 
And  many  a  truth  Reflection  might  inipire, 
Sunk  powerlefs.     "  Dame,  I  am  a  fool,"  he  cried; 
M  Alone  I  might  have  reafon'd  till  1  died. 

*  I  caus'd  thofe  tears  of  Janes : — but  as  they  fell 
**  How  much  I  felt  none  but  ourfelves  can  tell. 

4t  While  daflard  fears  withheld  me  from  her  fight, 
"  Sighs  reign  d  by  day  and  hideous  dreams  by  night; 
H  'Twas  then  the  Soldier's  plume  and  rolling  Drum 
"  Seem'd  for  a  while  to  {hike  my  forrows  dumb; 
"  To  fly  from  Care  then  half  refolv'd  I  flood, 

*  And  without  horror  mus'd  on  fields  of  blood, 

41  But  Hope  prevail'd.—Be  then  the  fword  refign'd; 
"  And  I'll  make  Shares  for  thofe  that  flay  behind, 
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Unexpe&ed  Vifit.  v.261. 

"  And  you,  fweet  Girl," 

He  would  have  added  more, 

Had  not  a  glancing  fhadow  at  the  door 

Announcd    a    gueft,  who    bore  with   winning 

grace 
His  well-tim  d  errand  pictur'd  in  his  face. 
Around  with  filent  reverence  they  flood ; 
A  blamelefs  reverence — the  man  was  good. 
Wealth  he  had  fome,  a  match  for  his  defires, 
Firfl  on  the  lift  of  active  Country  'Squires. 
Seeing  the  youthful  pair  with  downcaft  eyes, 
Unmov'd  by  Summer- flowers  and  cloudlefs  fkies, 
Pafs  flowly  by  his  Gate  5  his  book  refignd, 
He  watch'd  their  fteps  and  folio w'd  far  behind, 
Bearing  with  inward  joy,  and  honeft  pride, 
A  truft  of  Walter's  kinfman  ere  he  died, 
A  hard-earn  d  mite,  depofited  with  care, 
And  with  a  mifers  ipirit  worfhipt  there. 
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The  Difficulty  remov'd. 


He  found  what  oft  the  generous  bofom  feeks, 
In    the   Dames    court'feys  and  Janes    blufhing 

cheeks, 
That  confcioufnefs  of  Worth,  that  freeborn  Grace, 
Which  waits  on  Virtue  in  the  meaneft  place. 

'  Young  Man,  I'll  not  apologize  to  you, 
'  Nor  name  intrufion,  for  my  news  is  true  $ 
4  Tis  duty  brings  me  here  :  your  wants  f  ve  heard, 

*  And  can  relieve  :  yet  be  the  dead  rever'd. 

4  Here,  in  this  Furfe,  (what  mould  have  cheer' d  a 

Wife,) 
'  Lies,  half  the  favings  of  your  Uncle's  life  ! 
1  I  know  your  hiftory,  and  your  wimes  know  5 
'  And  love  to  fee  the  feeds  of  Virtue  grow. 

•  I've  a  fpare  Shed  that  fronts  the  public  road: 

4  Make  that  your  Shop  5  I'll  make  it  your  abode* 

*  Thus  much  from  me, — the  reft  is  but  your  due; 

•  That  infant  twenty  pieces  fprung  to  view.' 
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How  litt'e  of  outward  G:>od  fuffices  for  Happ'-nefs.     v.  297. 


Goody,  her  dim  eyes  wiping,  rais'd  her  brow, 
And  faw  the  young  pair  look  they  knew  not  how  3 
Perils  and  Power  while  humble  minds  forego, 
Who    gives  them  half  a    Kingdom    gives   them 

woe  j 
Comforts  may  be  procur'd  and  want  defied, 
Heav'ns !  with  how  fmall  a  Sum,  when  right  ap- 
plied! 
Give  Love  and  honeil  Induftry  their  way, 
Clear  but  the  Sun-rife  of  Life's  little  day, 
Thofe  we  term  poor  (hall  oft  that  wealth  obtain, 
For  which  tlf  ambitious  figh,  but  figh  in  vain  : 
Wealth  that  ftill  brightens,  as  its  {lores  increafe; 
The  calm  of  Conference,  and  the  reign  of  peace, 

Walter's  enamour' d  Soul,  from  news  like  this, 
Now  felt  the  dawnings  of  his  future  blifs ; 
E'en  as  the  Red-hreaft  fhelt'ring  in  a  bower, 
Mourns  the  (hort  darknefs  of  availing  Shower,; ' 
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v.  315.  Joy  above  Wealth. 


Then,  while  the  azure  fky  extends  around, 
Darts  on  a  worm  that  breaks  the  moinWd  ground, 
And  mounts  the  dripping  fence,  with  joy  elate, 
And  (hares  the  prize  triumphant  with  his  mate  5 
So  did  the  Youth ; — the  treafure  ftraight  became 
An  humble  fervant  to  Love's  facred  flame  j 
Glorious  fubjeclion  \ — Thus  his  filence  broke : 
Joy  gave  him  words  5  Hill  quick' ning  as  he  fpoke. 
1  Want  was  my  dread,  my  wifhes  were  but  few  5 
1  Others  might  doubt,  but  Jane  thofe  willies  knew  : 
'  This  Gold  may  rid  my  heart  of  pains  and  fighs  j 

*  But  her  true  love  is  ftill  my  greateft  prize. 

*  Long  as  I  live,  when  this  bright  day  comes  round, 
"c  Beneath  my  Roof  your  noble  deeds  fhall  found  $ 

4  But,. fir  ft,  to  make  my  gratitude  appear, 

*  ill  (hoe  your  Honour's  Horfes  for  a.  Year  5 

\  Jf  clouds  mould  threaten  when  your  Corn  is  down, 
"*  111  lend  a  hand,  and  fummon  half  the  town ; 
D 
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Grateful  frank nefs.  v  333. 


c  If  good  betide,  111  found  it  in  my  fongs, 

*  And  be  >the  firfl  avenger  of  your  wrongs : 

'  Though  rude  in  manners,  free  I  hope  to  live: 

*  This  Ale 's  not  mine,  no  Ale  have  I  to  give^ 

k  Yet,  Sir,  though  Fortune  frown'd  when  I  was  born, 
'  Let's  drink  eternal  friend  (hip  from  this  Horn. 

*  How  much  our  prefent  joy  to  you  we  owe, 

*  Soon  our  three  Bells  Hi  all  let  the  Neighbours  know ; 

*  The  found  ihall  raife  e'en  Hooping  Age  awhile, 

*  And  every  Maid  ihall  meet  you  with  a  fmile ; 

1  Long  may  you  -live — the  wiili  like  lightning  flewj 
By  each  repeated  as  the  'Squire  withdrew. 
'  Long  may  you  live,'  his  feeling  heart  rejoin'd; 
Leaving  well-pleas'd  fuch  happy  Souls  behind. 
Hope  promis'd  fair  to  cheer  them  to  the  end ; 
With  Love  their  guide,  and  Goody  for  their  friend. 

I  think  this  tale,  and  efpecially  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
it,  has  much  of  the  clear,  animated,  eafy  narrative,  the  fami- 
liar but  graceful  diction,  and  the  charge  of  numbers  fo  inte- 
refting  in  Dryden.  In  jthc  following  poem  thefc  excellent 
ties  are  all  greater.     C  L. 
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A    TALE. 


Near  the  High  road  upon  a  winding  ftream 
An  honeft  Miller  rofe  to  Wealth  and  Fame  : 
The  noblefi  Virtues  cheer  d  his  lengthen'd  days, 
And  all  the  Country  echo'd  with  his  praife  : 
His  Wife,  the  Do&refs  of  the  neighboring  Poor  *, 
Drew  con ftant  pray 'rs  and  bleffings  round  his  door. 
One  Summer's  night,  (the  hour  of  reft  was  come) 
Darknefs  unufual  overfpread  their  home  -, 
A  chilling  blaft  was  felt :  the  foremoft  cloud 
Spririkl'd  the  bubbling  Pool )  and  thunder  loud, 

*  This  village  aiad  the  poor  of  this  neighbourhood  know 
what  it  is  to  have  pofieft  fuch  a  blefling,  and  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment what  it  is  to  lofe  it  by  death.     C.  L, 

Trofton,  13th  of  September  1801. 
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TheTempefU  v.  n. 

Though  diftant  yet,  menacd  the  country  round, 
And  fiird  the  Heavens  with  its  folemn  found. 
Who  can  retire  to  reft  when  tempefls  lour  ? 
Nor  wait  the  irTue  of  the  coming  hour  ■? 
Meekly  refign'd  me  fat,  in  anxious  pain ; 
He  fill'd  his  pipe,  and  liften'd  to  the  rain 
That  batter  d  furioufly  their  ftrong  abode, 
Hoard  in  theDamm,  and  lafh'd  the  pebbled  road  : 
When,  mingling  with  the  ftorm,  confus  d  and  wild, 
They  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  fcreaming 

Child: 
The  voice  approach' d  -,    and  'midft*  the  thunders 

roar, 
Now  loudly  begg'd  for  Mercy  at  the  door. 

Mejicy  was  there:  the  Miller  heard  .the  call ; 
His  door  he  opened  5  when  a  fudden  fquall 
Drove  in  a  wretched  Girl  j  who  weeping  flood, 
Whilft  the  cold  rain  dripp'd  from  her  in  a  flood, 
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v.  29.  The  Young  Stranger. 

With  kind  officioufnefs  the  tender  Dame 
Rous'd  up  the  dying  embers  to  a  flame ; 
Dry  cloaths  procur'd,  and  cheer d  her  fhiv'ring  gUeft, 
And  footh'd  the  forrows  of  her  infant  breath 
But  as  fhe  ftript  her  fhoulders,  lily-white, 
What  marks  of  cruel  ufage  fhock'd  their  light  t 
Weals,  and  blue  wounds,  moft  piteous  to  behold 
Upon  a  Child  yet  fearcelyTen  years  old. 

The  Miller  felt  his  indignation  rife, 
Yet,  as  the  weary  ftranger  clos'd  her  eyes, 
And  feem'd  fatigu'd  beyond  her  ftrength  and  years, 
"  Sleep,  Child,  (he  faid),  and  wipe  away  your  tears." 
They  watch' d  her  flumbers  till  the  ftorm  was  done  j 
When  thus  the  generous  Man  again  begun. 
'  See,  flutt'ring  fighs  that  rife  againft  her  will, 
'  And  agitating  dreams  difturb  her  {till ! 

*  Dame,  we  fhould  know  before  we  go  to  reft, 

*  Whence  comes  this  Girl,  and  how  fhe  came  diftreft 
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The  fimple  Story.  v.  37, 

*  Wake  her,  and  aik  5  for  fhe  is  forely  bruis'd  : 

*  I  long  to  know  by  whom  fhe's  thus  mifus'd. 

1  Child,  what's  your  name  ?  how  came  you  in 
the  ftorm  ? 
1  Have  you  no  home  to  keep  you  dry  and  warm  ? 
'  Who  gave  you  all  thofe  wounds  your  moulders 

1  (how  ? 
1  Where  are  your  Parents  ?  Whither  would  you  go •?' 

The  Stranger  burning  into  tears,  look'd  pale, 
And  this  the  purport  of  her  artlefs  tale. 

'  I  have  no  Parents ;  and  no  friends  befide : 
f  I  well  remember  when  my  Mother  died  : 

*  My  Brother  cried ;  and  fo  did  I  that  day : 
1  We  had  no  Father 5 — he  was  gone  away; 

*  That  night  we  left  our  home  new  cloaths  to  wear : 

*  The  JVork-houfe  found  them ;  we  were  carried  there. 
'  We  lov'd  each  other  dearly,  when  we  met 

'  We  always  (hard  what  trifles  we  could  get 
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V.  5^.    Ruftic  Hofpitality  and  Prote&ion  of  the  friendlefs. 


'  But  George  was  older  by  a  year  than  me  : — 
'  He  parted  from  me  and  was  fent  to  Sea. 
t(  Good-bye,  dear  Phoebe/'  the  poor  fellow  faid  f 
'  Perhaps  hell  come  again ;  perhaps  he's  dead. 
'  When  I  grew  ftrong  enough  1  went  to  place, 
c  My  Miftrefs  had  a  four  ill-naturd  face  -> 

*  And  though  I've  been  fo  often  beat  and  chid, 

*  I  ftrove  to  pleafe  her,  Sir ;  indeed,  I  did. 
1  Weary  and  fpiritlefs  to  bed  I  crept, 

1  And  always  cried  at  night  before  I  flept. 
'  This  Morning  I  offended  j  and  I  bore 
'  A  cruel  beating,  worfe  than  all  before. 
1  Unknown  to  all  the  Houfe  I  ran  away ; 

*  And  thus  far  travell'd  through  the  fultry  day; 
'  And,  O  don't  fend  me  back !  I  dare  not  go — .' 

*  I  fend  you  back  !'  (the  Miller  cried)  '  no,  no.' 
Th  appeals  of  Wretchednefs  had  weight  with  him, 
And  Sympathy  would  warm  him  every  limb  5 
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The  Child  becomes  one  of  the  Family.  V.  73. 


He  mutter'd,  glorying  in  the  work  begun, 
'  Well  done,  my  little  Wench  y  'twas  nobly  done  I' 
Then  faid,  with  looks  more  cheering  than  the  fire; 
And  feelings  fuch  as  Pity  can  infpire, 

*  My  houfe  has  childlefs  been  this  many  a  year; 

*  While  yon  deferve  it  you  (hall  tarry  here/ 
The  Orphan  mark'd  the  ardor  of  his  eye, 

Bleft  his  kind  words,  and  thank' d  him  with  a  Ugh, 

Thus  was  the  facred  compact  doubly  feald  5 
Thus  were  her  fpirits  rais'd,  her  bruifes  heal'd  : 
Thankful,  and  cheerful  too,  no  more  afraid, 
Thus  little  Phoebe  was  the  Millers  Maid. 
Grateful  they  found  her  5  patient  of  controul : 
A  mod  bewitching  gentlenefs  of  foul 
Made  pleafure  of  what  work  llie  had  to  do : 
She  grew  in  ftature,  and  in  beauty  too. 

Five  years  ihe  pafs'd  in  this  delightful  home ; 
Five  happy  years :  but,  when  the  iixth  was  come, 
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.91.  The  New  Comer, 


The  Miller  from  a  Market  Town  hard  by, 
Brought  home  a  fturdy  Youth  his  ftrength  to  try, 
To  raife  the  fluice-gates  early  every  morn, 
To  heave  his  powdefd  facks  and  grind  his  com : 
'  And  meeting  Phoebe,  whom  he  lov'd  fo  dear, 
'  I've  brought  you  home  a  Hufband,  Girl  5 — D'ye 
*  hear  ? 

*  He  beggd  for  work;  his  money  feem'd  but  leant; 

*  Thofe  that  will  work  'tis  pity  they  fhould  want.  * 

*  So  ufe  him  well,  and  we  (hall  fhortly  fee 

*  Whether  he  merits  what  Ive  done,  like  thee.' 
Now    throbb'd    her  heart,— a   new  fenfatiori 

quite, — 
Whene'er  the  comely  Stranger  was  in  fight : 
For  he  at  once  afliduoufly  drove 
To  pleafe  fo  fweet  a  Maid,  and  win  her  love. 
At  every  corner  ftopp'd  her  in  her  way  y 
And  faw  frefh  beauties  opening  ev'ry  day. 

*  A  Maxim  which  all  ought  to  remember,       C.  L» 
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Firft  Impreilior.s.  v.  101. 


He  took  delight  in  tracing  in  her  face 

The  mantling  blufli,  and  every  namelefs  grace, 

That  Senfibility  would  bring  to  view, 

When  Love  he  mention'd ; — Love,  and  Honour  true. 

But  Phoebe  ftill  was  fhy;  and  wifh'd  to  know 

More  of  the  honeft  Youth,  whofe  manly  brow 

She  verily  believ'd  was  Truth's  own  throne, 

And  all  his  words  as  artlefs  as  her  own  : 

Moft  true  me  judg'd  3  yet,  long  the  Youth  forbore 

Divulging  where,  and  how,  he  liv'd  before  3 

And  feem'd  to  drive  his  Hiftory  to  hide, 

Till  fair  Efteem  enlifted  on  his  fide. 

The  Miller  faw,  and  mention'd,  in  his  praife, 

The  prompt  fidelity  of  all  his  ways: 

Till  in  a  vacant  hour,  the  Dinner  done, 

One  day  he  joking  cried,  •  Come  here,  my  Son  ! 

*  'Tis  pity  that  fo  good  a  Lad  as  you 

*  Beneath  my  roof  (hould  bring  diforders  new ! 
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v.  119.  Enquiry.     Ingenuous  Explanation. 

1  But  here's  my  Phoebe, — once  fo  light  and  airy 
6  Shed  trip  along  the  pafTage  like  a  Fairy,— 
'  Has  loft  her  fwiftnefs  quite,  iince  here  you  came :  — 
'  And  yet;  ....  I  can't  perceive  the  Girl  is  lame  ! 
1  The  obftacles  fhe  meets  with  ftiil  fall  thicker  : 

'  Old  as  1  am  I'd  turn  a  corner  quicker.': 

The  Youth  bluuYd  deep;  and  Phoebe  hung  her 
head  : 
The  good  Man  lmil'd,  and  thus  again  he  fatd  : 
1  Not  that  I  deem  it  matter  of  furprife, 
1  That  you  mould  love  to  gaze  at  Phoebe  s  eyes  5 
'  But  be  explicit,  Boy;  and  deal  with  honour: 
'  I  feel  my  happinefs  depend  upon  her. 
'  When  here  you  came  you'd  forrow  on  your  brow  3 
'  And  I've  forborne  to  queftion  you  till  now. 
■  Firft,   then,   fay   what  thou  art.'     He  inftant 

bow'd, 
And  thus,  in  Vhoebes  hearing,  fpoke  aloud ; 
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The  little  Hiftory.  v.  1 37, 

*  Thus  far  experienc'd,  Sir,  in  you  I  find 
€  All  that  is  generous,  fatherly,  and  kind  ; 

<  And  while  you  look  for  proofs  of  real  worth, 
1  You'll  not  regard  the  meannefs  of  my  birth. 

*  When,  pennylefs  and  fad,  you  met  with  me, 

*  I'd  ju ft  efcap'd  the  dangers  of  the  Sea ; 

*  Refolv  d  to  try  my  fortune  on  the  more  : 

<  To  get  my  bread  ;  and  truft  the  waves  no  more. 

*  Having  no  Home,  nor  Parents,  left  behind, 

*  I'd  all  my  fortune,  all  my  Friends,  to  find. 

*  Keen  difappointment  wounded  me  that  morn  : 

*  For,  traveling  near  the  fpot  where  I  was  born, 

*  I  at  the  well-known  door  where  I  was  bred, 
1  Inquir'd  who  ftill  was  living,  who  was  dead  : 

'  But  firft,  and  moft,  I  fought  with  anxious  fear 

*  Tidings  to  gain  of  her  who  once  was  dear ; 

*  A  Girl,  with  all  the  meeknefs  of  the  dove, 

*  The  conftant  fharer  of  my  childhood's  love; 
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v.  155.  The  Recognition. 


1  She  call  d  me,  Brother : — which  I  heard  with  pride, 

'  Though  now  fufpect  we  are  not  fo  allied. 

4  Thus  much  I  learnt  ;  (no  more  the  churls  would 

fay;) 
4  She  went  to  fervice,  and  fhe  ran  away, 

4  And  fcandal  added' '  Hold  !'  the  Miller  cried, 

And,  in  an  inftant,  flood  at  Phoebe  s  fide  5 
For  he  obferved,  while  lift'ning  to  the  tale, 
Her  fpirits  faulter'd,  and  her  cheeks  turn'd  pale  5 
Whilft  her  clafp'd  hands  defcended  to  her  knee 
She  finking  whifper'd  forth,  "  O  God,  'tis  he  F 
The  good  Man,  though  he  guefs'd  the  pleating 

truth, 
Was  far  too  bufy  to  inform  the  Youth  $ 
But  flirr'd  himfelf  amain  to  aid  his  Wife, 
Who  foon  reftord  the  trembler  back  to  life. 
Awhile  infenfible  fhe  ftill  appear'd  j 
But,  u  O  my  Brother"  was  diftin&Jy  heard  8 
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Mutual  Recollections.  v.  173. 


The  aftonifht  Youth  now  held  her  to  his  bread  5 
And  tears  and  kifles  foon  explain'd  the  reft. 

Pad  deeds  now  from  each  tongue  alternate  fell : 
For  news  of  dearefl  infport  both  could  tell. 
Fondly,  from  childhood's  tears  to  youth's  full  prime, 
They  match'd  the  incidents  of  jogging  time; 
And  prov  d,  that  when  with  Tyranny  oppreft, 
Voox  P/icehe  groan'd  with  wounds  and  broken  reli, 
George  felt  no  lefs  :  was  harafs'd  and  forlorn  ; 
A  rope's-end  follow'd  him  both  night  and  morn. 
And  in  that  very  ftorm  when  Phoele  fled, 
When  the  rain  drenchd  her  yet  unlhelter'd  head; 
That  very  Storm  he  on  the  Ocean  bravd, 
The  Veffel  founder'd,  and  the  Boy  was  fav'd  ! 
My Jfterious  Heaven  !-7and  O  with  what  delight- 
She  told  the  happy  ifTue  of  her  flight : 
To  hie  charm' d  heart  a  living  picture  drew; 
And  gave  to  hofpitality  it's  due  I 
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v.  j  91.  The  Invefttgatiou 


The  lift'ning  Hoft  obferv'd  the  gentle  Pair ; 

And  ponder' d  on  the  means  that  brought  them 

there : 
Convinc'd,  while  nnimpeach'd  their  Virtue  flood, 
'Twas  Heavris  high  Will  that  he  mould  do  them 

good. 

But  now  the  anxious  Dame,  impatient  grown, 

Demanded  what  the  Youth  had  heard,  or  known>. 

Whereon  to  ground  thofe  doubts  but  juft  exprefl  5-— 

Doubts,  which  mud  intereft  the  feeling  breaftj 

'  Her  Brother  wert  thou,  George  ? — how ;  prithee  fay: 

'  Canft  thou  forego,  or  call  that  name  away  ? 

"  No  living  proofs  have  J,"  the  Youth  reply' d, 

"  That  we  by  clofeft  ties  are  not  allied  5 

44  But  in  my  memory  live,  and  ever  will, 

"  A  mother's  dying  words  .....  I  hear  them  ftill : 

"  She  faid,  to  one  who  watch'd  her  parting  breath, 

"  Don't  feparate  the  Children  at  my  death,'* 
3 
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The  Perplexity.  v  209. 

"  They're  not  both  mine:  But "  here  the  fcene 

was  clos'd, 
44  She  died  \  and  left  us  helplefs  ana*  expos'd  5 
"Nor  Time  hath  thrown,  nor  Ilea  fon's  opening 

u  power, 
"  One  friendly  ray  on  that  benighted  hour," 

Ne'er  did  the  Chieftains  of  a  Warring  State 
Hear  from  the  Oracle  their  half-told  fate 
With  more  religious  fear,  or  more  fufpence, 
Than  Phwbe  now  endur'd: — for  every  fenfe 
Became  abforb'd  in  this  unwelcome  theme  5 
Nay  tvcry  meditation,  every  dream, 
Th'  inexplicable  fentence  held  to  view, 
"  They're  not  both  mine,"  was  every  morning  new  1 
For,  till  this  hour,  the  Maid  had  never  prov'd 
How  far  flie  was  enthrall'd, how-  much  fhe  lov'd  : 
In  that  fond  character  he  fir  ft  appear'  d  5 
His  kindnefs  charm'd  her,  and  his  fmilcs  endear'd : 
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v.  227.  Anxiety.     The  Enquiry  fuggefted. 

This  dubious  myftery  the  pa  (lion  croft ; 

Her  peace  was  wounded,  and  her  Lover  loft. 

For  George,  with  all  his  refolution  ftrove 

To  check  the  progrefs  of  his  growing  love  5 

Or,  if  he  e'er  indulg'd  a  tender  kifs, 

Th'  unravell'd  fecret  robb'd  him  of  his  blifs. 

Health's  foe,  Sufpence,  fo  irkfome  to  be  borne, 

An  ever-piercing  and  retreating  thorn, 

Hung  on  their  Hearts,  when  Nature  bade  them  rife, 

And  ftole  Content's  bright  enfign  from  their  eyes. 


The  good  folks  fa  w  the  change,  and  griev'd  to  find 
Thefe  troubles  labouring  in  Phoebe's  mind  5 
They  lov'd  them  both )  and  with  one  voice  propos'd 
The  only  means  w  hence  Truth  might  be  difclos'dj 
That,  when  the  Summer  Months  mould  fhrink  the 

rill, 
And  fcarce  its  languid  ftream  would  turn  the  Mill, 
E 
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Eager  Expedition.  v.  245. 

When   the  Spring  broods,  and  Pigs,  and  Lambs 

were  rear'd, 
(A  time  when  George  and  Vhwbc  might  be  fpar'd,) 
Their  birth  place  they  ihould  vifit  once  again, 
To  try  wkh  joint  endeavours  to  obtain 
;From  Record,  or  Tradition,  what  might  be 
To  chain,  or  fet  their  chain  d  affections  free : 
Affinity  beyond  all  doubts  to  prove  -, 
-Or  clear  the  road  for  Nature  and  for  Love. 

Never,  till  now,  did  PiiCEiiE  count  the  hours, 
Or  think  May  long,  or  wife  away  its  flowers  j 
With  mutual  lighs  both  fanivd  the  wings  of  Time, 
As  we  climb  Hills  and  gladden  as  we  climb, 
And  reach  at  lad  the-diftant  promised  feat, 
Catting  the  glowing  landfcape  at  cur  feet. 
Oft  had  the  Morning  llofe  with  dew  been  wet, 
And  oft  the  journeying  San  in  glory  let, 
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y.  263.  The  Old  Soldier. 


Beyond  the  willow'd  meads  of  vigorous  grafs, 
The  deep  green  hill,  and  woods  they  were  to  pafsj 
When  now  the  day  arriv'd  :  Impatience  reign' d ; 
And  George,  — by  trifling  obftacles  detained, — 
His  bending  Blackthorn  on  the  threfhold  preft, 
Surveyed  the  windward  clouds,  and  hopd  the  beft. 
Phcebe,  attif  d  with  every  modefr.  grace, 
While  Health  and  Beauty  revell'd  in  her  face. 
Game,  forth  j  but  foon  evinc'd  an  abfent  mind, 
For,  back  ihe  turn'd  for  fomething  left  behind  -, 
Again  the  fame,  till  George  grew  tird  of  home, 
And  peevi flily exclaim'd,  {i  Com€iFhoelei  co?n€^ 
Another  hindrance  yet  he  had  to  feel : 
As  from  the  door  they  tripp'd  with  nimble  heel, 
A  poor  old  Man,  foot-founder'd  and  alone, 
Thns  urgent  fpokey  in  Trouble's  genuine  tone: 
<{  My  pretty  Maid,  if  happinefs  you  fcek, 
u  May  difappointment  never  fade  yonr  cheek  ! — 
8 
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The  S  Jd .cr's  T4e.  v.  281. 

"  Yours  be  the  joy  5 — yet,  feel  another's  woe : 

"  O  leave  fome  little  gift  before  you  go/' 

His  words    ftruck  home  3    and  back  fhe  turn'd 

again, 
(The  ready  friend  of  indigence  and  pain,) 
To  banifh  hunger  from  his  fhatter'd  frame  5 
And  clofe  behind  her,  Lo,  the  Miller  came, 
With  Jug  in  hand,  and  cried,  "  George,   why 

«  fuch  hafle  ? 
u  Here;  take  a  draught  5  and  let  that  Soldier  tafte." 
%t  Thanks  for  your  bounty,  Sir  j"  the  Veteran  faid  3 
Threw  down  his  Wallet,  and  made  bare  his  head  -, 
And  ftraight  began,  though  mix'd  with  doubts 

and  fears, 
Th'  unprefac'd  Hiftory  of  his  latter  years. 
"  I  crofs'd  th*  Atlantic  with  our  Regiment  brave, 
41  Where  Sicknefs  fweeps  whole  Regiments  to  the 

grave  5 
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^ '; 

v.  299.  The  Surprize. 

"  Yet  I've  efcapd;  and  bear  my  arms  no  more  \ 
"  My  age  difcharg'd  me  when  I  came  on  more. 
il  My  Wife,  I've  heard/' — and  here  he  wip'd  his 

eyes, — 
"  In  the  cold  corner  of  the  Church-yard  lies. 
"  By  her  confent  it  was  I  left  my  home : 
"  Employment  fail'd,  and  poverty  was  come ; 
"  The  Bounty  tempted  me  -, — (he  had  it  all : 
"We  parted  ->  and  I've  feen  my  betters  fall. 
u  Yet,  as  I'm  fpar'd,  though  in  this  piteous  cafe, 
"  I'm  traveling  homeward  to  my  native  place  5 
"  Though  fhould  I  reach  that  dearremembev'd  fpot, 
u  Perhaps  Old  Grainger  will  be  quite  forgot." 

All  eyes  beheld  young  George  with  wonder  ftart : 
Strong  were  the  fecret  bodings  of  his  heart  5 
Yet  not  indulg'd  :  for  he  with  doubts  furvey'd 
By  turns  the  Stranger,  and  the  lovely  Maid. 
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v.  3x7.  The  Difcovery. 


"  Had  you  no  Children  }* — "  Yes,  young/Man  ^ 

I'd  two  : 
11  A  Boy,  if  Hill  he  lives,  as  old- as  you: 
"  Yet  not  my  own  j  but  likely  fo  to  prove ; 
"  Though  but  the  pledge  of  an  unlawful  Love: 
«  I  cheriuYd  him,  to.  hide  a  Sifters  iharne : 
•■'  He  iliard  my  bell  affections,  and  my  name. 
"  But  why,  young  folks,  mould  I  detain  you  here  ? 
"  Go  :   and  may  bleffings  wait  upon  your  cheer, 

"  I  too  \viil  travel  on  j perhaps  to  find 

"  The  only  treafure  that  I  left  behind. 

"  Such  kindly  thoughts  my  fainting  hopes  revive!'— 

«  P/icel'c,  my  Cherub,  akt  thou  ftill  alive  ?" 

Could  Nature  hold  !  — Could  youthful  Love  for- 
bear ! 
George  clafp  d  the  wond'ring  Maid,  and  whifper'd, 
<T/ie>c:! 
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v.  335.  The  happy  Relations  now  found. 


i  You  re  7uinefor  ever  ! — O,  fuitain  the  reft  5 

'  And  hufh  the  tumult  of  your  throbbing  Vreaft.' 

Then  to  the  Soldier  turn'd,  with  manly  pride,. 

And  fondly  led  his  long-in  tended  Brule  : 

1  Here,  fee  your  Child  5  nor  wifh  a  Tweeter  flow'r. 

c  'Tis  George  that  fpeaks  5  thou'lt  blefs  the-  happy 

hour ! — 
s  Nay,  be  compos'd>  for  all  will  yet  be  well- 

*  Though  here  our  hiftory's-too  long  to  tell.'— 

A  long-loft  Father  found,  the  myftery  cleared, 
What  mingled  tranfports  in  her  face  appeard ! 
The  gazing  Veteran  ftood  with  hands  uprais'd — 

*  Art    thou    indeed    my    Child !     then,   God    be 

prais'd.' 
O'er  his  rough  cheeks  the  tears  p-rofufely  fpread:^ 
Such  as  fools  fay  become  not  Men  to  ihedj* 
Pait  hours  of  bills,  regenerated  charms,. 
Bofe^when  he  felt  his  Daughter  in  his  armsr 
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The  blifs  of  difinteretied  Benevolence,         v.  353* 


So  tender  was  the  fcene,  the  generous  Dame 
Wept,  as  (lie  told  of  Phoebe  s  virtuous  fame, 
And    the    good   Host,  with    gefmres    palling 

it  range, 
Abftrafted  feem^d  through  fields  of  joy  to  range : 
Rejoicing  that  his  favour'd  Roof  fhould  prove 
Virtues  afylum,  and  the  nurfe  of  Love  $ 
Rejoicing  that  to  him  the  tafk  was  given, 
While  his  full  Soul  was  mounting  up  to  Heavn. 
But  now,  as  from  a  dream  his  Reafon  fprung, 
And  heartiefr.  greetings  dwelt  upon  his  tongue : 
The  founding  Kitchen  floor  at  once  receiv'd 
The  happy  group,  with  all  their  fears  reliev'd  : 
"  Soldier,"  he  cried,  M  you've  found  your  Girl  j 

"  'tis  true : 
"  But  furTer  me  to  be  a  Father  too; 
"  For,  never  Child  that  bleft  a  Paient's  knee, 
"  Could  fliow  more  duty  than  (lie  has  to  me, 
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v.  371,  The  adopted  Daughter. 


"  Strangely  fhe  came ;  Affliction  chas'd  her  hard : 
44  I  pitied  her  5 — and  this  is  my  reward  ! 
94  Here  fit  you  down  ;  recount  your  perils  o'er : 
"  Henceforth  be  this  your  home  5  and  grieve  no> 

more : 
tc  Plenty  hath  (hower'd  her  dewdrops  on  my  head  } 
44  Care  vifits  not  my  Table,  nor  my  Bed. 
94  My  heart's  warm  wiflies  thus  then  I  fulfill  :— 
94  My  Dame  and  I  can  live  without  the  Mill : 
•'  George,  take  the,  wholej  Til  near  you  ftill  re- 
main, 
44  To  guide  your  judgment  in  the  choice  of  Grain  z 
44  In  Virtues  path  commence  your  profperous  life f 
44  And  from  my  hand  receive  your  worthy  Wife.. 
94  Rife,  Phoebe-,  rife,  my  Girl ! — kneel  not  to  me 5 
99  But  to  that  Pow'r  who  interpos'd  for  thee. 
44  Integrity  hath  mark'd  your  favourite  Youth  j 
44  Fair  budding  Honour,  Conflancy,  and  Truth  s 
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-  .  ...  .,,-    %    •  .  .      ^ — 

v.  389,    Perfect  Content :  hopes  and  profp'cts  of  Goodnefs. 

M  Go  to  his  arras  y — and  may  unfullied  joys 
,  "  Bring  fmiling  round  me,  rofy  Girls  and  Boys  ! 
u  I1L  love  them  for  thy  fake.    And  may  your 

days 
"  Glide  on,  as  glides  the  Stream  that  never  flays  3 
"Bright  as  whofe  mingled  bed,  till  life's  decline, 
u  May  all  your  Worth,   and  all  your  Virtues 
fhine  I" 


r  believe  there  has  been  no  fuch  Poem  in  its  kind  as  the 
Miller's  Maid,  (ince  the  days  of  Dry  din,  f->r  eafe  and 
feeauty  of  language  5  concife,  clear  and  interefting  narrative  } 
fweet  and  full  flow  of  verfe  j  happy  choice  of  the  fwbjedt,  *n<L 
delightful  execution  of  it.     C.  L. 


THE    WIDOW 


HER   HOUR-GLASS. 


Come,  friend,  Til  turn  thee  «p  again  ; 
Companion,  of  the  lonely  hour  1 
Spring  thirty  times  hath  fed  with  rain 
And  cloath'd  with  leaves  my  humble  bower^ 

Since  thou  haft  flood 

In  frame  of  wood,, 
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On  Cheft  or  Window  by  my  fide : 
At  every  Birth  £1111  thou  wert  near, 
Still  fpoke  thine  admonitions  clear. — 
And,  when  my  Hufband  died, 


I've  often  watch'd  thy  ftreaming  fand 
And  feen  the  growing  Mountain  rife, 
And  often  found  Life's  hopes  to  ftand 
On  props  as  weak  in  Wifdom's  eyes ; 

Its  conic  crown 

Still  Aiding  down, 
Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again ; 
■  The  fand  above  more  hollow  grew, 
Like  days  and  years  flill  flit 'ring  through, 

And  mingling  joy  and  pain. 


HER   HOUR-GLASS.  <5i 


While  thus  I  fpin  and  fometimes  ling, 
(For  now  and  then  my  heart  will  glow) 
Thou  meafur'ft  Time's  expanding  wing  : 
By  thee  the  noontide  hour  I  know : 

Though  filent  thou, 

Still  flialt  thou  flow, 
And  jog  along  thy  defiin'd  way :  > 
But  when  I  glean  the  fultry  fields, 
When  Earth  her  yellow  Harvefl  yields, 

Thou  get'ft  a  Holiday. 


Steady  as  Truth,  on  either  end 
Thy  daily  talk  performing  well, 
Thou'rt  Meditation's  conflant  friend, 
And  ftrik'tf  the  Heart  without  a  Bell : 


6t  THE    WIDOW,    &c. 


Come,  lovely  May ! 

Thy  lengthened  day 
"Shall  gild  once  more  my  native  pJain; 
Curl  inward  here,  fweet  Woodbine  fidw'r-j— - 
"  Companion  of  the  lonely  hour, 

*  I'll  turn  thee  up  again.** 


There  is  fomething  very  pleating  in  the  lyric  ftanza  here 
uted.  It  is  a  very  harmonious  and  ehara&eriftic  form  of  versi- 
fication :  which,  after  having  flept,  if  I  miftake  not,  above  a 
Century,  is  here  happily  reviv'd.  The  turn  of  thought  is  na- 
tural, afftcting,  and  poetic.     C.  L. 


MARK  ET -NIGHT. 


*  O  Winds,  howl  not  (o  long  and  loud  $ 

*  Nor  with  your  vengeance  arm  the  fnow  : 
'  Bear  hence  each  heavy-loaded  cloud ; 

*  And  let  the  twinkling  Star-beams  slow. 


*  Now  fweeping  floods  rum  down  the  flope, 
v<  Wide  fcattering  ruin. — Stars,  fhine  foon  ! 

*  No  other  light  my  Love  can  hope  3 

*  Midnight  will  want  the  joyous  Moon, 

0 
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*  O  guardian  Spirits! — Ye  that  dwell 

*  Where  woods,  and  pits,  and  hollow  ways, 
4  The  lone  night-trav  ller's  fancy  fwell 

*  With  fearful  tales,  of  older  days,-— 


'  Prefs  round  him : — guide  his  willing  fteed 
g  Through  darknefs,  dangers,  currents,  fnows  5 
*  Wait  where,  from  (helt'ring  thickets  freed, 
'  The  dreary  Heath's  rude  whirlwind  blows. 


*  From  darknefs  rufhing  o'er  his  way, 

*  The  Thorn's  white  load  it  bears  on  high  ! 

*  Where  the  fhort  furze  all  fhrouded  lay, 

4  Mounts  the  dried  grafs  5 — Earth's  bofom  dry* 
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6 

1  Then  o'er  the  Hill  with  furious  fwecp 
'  It  rends  the  elevated  tree— — 
4  Sure-footed  beaft  thy  road  thou  It  keep  : 
4  Nor  floim  nor  darknefs  ftartles  thee  P 


e  O  bleft  aflurance,  (trufiy  fteed,) 

*  To  thee  the  buried  road  is  known  j 

9  Hornet  all  the  fpur  thy  footfteps  need, 
4  When  loofe  the  frozen  rein  is  thrown/ 

8 

*  Between  the  roaring  blafts  that  make 
9  The  naked  Elder  at  the  door, 

4  Though  not  one  prattler  to  me  fpeak, 
4  Their  fleeping  fighs  delight  me  more' 
F 
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9 

1  Sound  is  their  reft : — they  little  know 
4  What  pain,  what  cold,  their  Father  feels; 
'  But  dream,  perhaps,  they  fee  him  now, 
'  While  each  the  promis'd  Orange  peels.' 

10 

'  Would  it  were  fo  ! — the  fire  burns  bright, 
1  And  on  the  warming  trencher  gleams  j 

*  In  Expectation's  raptur'd  fight 

*  How  precious  his  arrival  feems  P 

11 

'  I'll  look  abroad  !  — 'tis  piercing  cold! — 
'  How  the  bleak  wind  afTails  his  breaft ! 
4  Yet  fome  faint  light  mine  eyes  behold  : 
1  The  ftorm  is  verging  o'er  the  Weft.' 
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12 

c  There  fhines  a  Star  /— O  welcome  Sight ! — 
c  Through  the  thin  vapours  brightening  ftill ! 
'  Yet,  'twas  beneath  the  faireft  night 
*  The  murd'rer  ftain'd  yon  lonely  Hill.' 

13 

<  Mercy,  kind  Heav'n !  fuch  thoughts  difpel ! 
'  No  voice,  no  footftep  can  I  hear !' 
(Where  Night  and  Silence  brooding  dwell, 
Spreads  thy  cold  reign,  heart-chilling  Fear.) 

14 

€  Diftreffing  hour !  uacertain  fate  ! 
'  O  Mercy,  Mercy,  guide  him  home !  — 
'  Hark  !— then  I  heard  the  diftant  gate,— • 
4  Repeat  it,  Echo  $  quickly,  come  F 
F  2 


MARKET-NIGHT. 


15 

•  One  minute  now  will  eafe  my  fears  .... 
'  Or,  ftill  more  wretched  muft  I  be  ? 

*  No :  furely  Heaven  has  fpard  our  tears : 

(  I  fee  him,  cloath'd  in  mow  j  .  . .  'tis  he.— 


16 

*  Where  have  you  ftay'd  ?  put  down  your  load. 

*  How  have  you  borne  the  ftorm,  the  cold  ? 
'  What  horrors  did  I  not  forbode 

*  That  Beaft  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.* 

17 

Thus  fpoke  the  joyful  Wife  ;— -then  ran 
And  hid  in  grateful  fleams  her  head : 
Dapple  was  hous'd,  the  hungry  Man 
With  joy  glanc'd  o'er  the  Children's  bed* 
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18 

4  What  all  aileep  !' — fo  bell;  he  cried  : 
1  O  what  a  night  I've  travell'd  through  ! 
'  Unfeen,  unheard,  I  might  have  died; 
c  But  Heaven  has  brought  me  fafe  to  you. 

19 

•  Dear  Partner  of  my  nights  and  days, 

•  That  fmile  becomes  thee ! — Let  us  then 

c  Learn,  though  mifbap  may  crofs  our  ways, 
6  It  is  not  ours  to  reckon  when.' 


I  judge  not  for  other  readers  j  and  it  is  needlefs  j  but  to 
me  Market-Night  is  exquifitely  and  almoft  Angularly  pleafing, 
by  the  natural  force  and  tendernefs  of  the  fweetnefs  of  ihe 
numbers,  the  eafy  yet  animated  and  chara&eriftic  beauty  of 
the  ftyle  and  manner.     C.  L. 

Sept.  1 80 1. 


THE 


FAKENHAM    GHOST. 


A   BALLAD. 


The  Lawns  were  dry  in  Eufton  Park  >> 
(Here  Truth  *  infpires  my  Tale) 
The  lonely  footpath,  Hill  and  dark, 
Led  over  Hill  and  Dale. 


*  This  Ballad  is  founded  on  a  faf&.  The  circumftance 
occurred  perhaps  long  before  I  was  born  :  but  is  ilill  related  by 
my  Mother,  and  fome  of  the  oldeft  inhabitants  in  that  part  ©f 
the  country,     R.B. 


THE   FAKENHAM   GHOST. 


Benighted  was  an  ancient  Dame, 
And  fearful  hafte  fhe  made 
To  gain  the  vale  of  Fakenham, 
And  hail  its  Willow  made. 


Her  footfteps  knew  no  idle  flops, 
But  foMow'd  fafter  mil  5 
And  echo'd  to  the  darkfome  Copfe 
That  whifper'd  on  the  Hill  5 


Where  clam'rous  Rooks,  yet  fcarcely  huih'd 
Befpoke  a  peopled  made  j 
And  many  a  wing  the  foliage  brufh'd, 
And  hov'ring  circuits  made. 
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5 

The  dappled  herd  of  grazing  Deer 
That  fought  the  Shades  by  day, 
Now  flarted  from  her  path  with  fear, 
And  gave  the  Stranger  way. 

6 

Darker  it  grew  ;  and  darker  fears 
Came  o'er  her  troubled  mind  $ 
When  now,  a  fhort  quick  ftep  me  hears 
Come  patting  clofe  behind. 


She  turn'dj  it  flopt !— nought  could  fhe  fee 

Upon  the  gloomy  plain ! 

But,  as  lhe  flrove  the  Sprite  to  flee. 

She  heard  the  fame  again. 


THE  FAKENHAM   GHOST. 

8 

Now  terror  feiz  d  her  quaking  frame : 
For,  where  the  path  was  bare, 
The  trotting  Ghoft  kept  on  the  fame ! 
She  mutter  d  many  a  pray'r. 


Yet  once  again,  amidft  her  fright 

She  tried  what  fight  could  do  j 

When  through  the  cheating  glooms  of  nigh^ 

A  monster  flood  in  view. 

10 

Regardlefs  of  whateer  (he  felt, 

It  followed  down  the  plain  I 

She  own'd  her  fins,  and  down  (he  knelt, 

And  faid  her  pray'rs  again. 
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11 
Then  on  flie  fped  :  and  Hope  grew  ftrong, 
The  white  park  gate  in  view ; 
Which  pufhing  hard,  fo  long  it  fwung 
That  Ghoft  and  all  pafs'd  through. 

12 

Loud  fell  the  gate  againft  the  poft ! 
Her  heart-firings  like  to  crack : 
For,  much  Ihe  feafd  the  grifly  Ghoft 
Would  leap  upon  her  back. 

13 

Still  on,  pat,  pat,  the  Goblin  went, 
As  it  had  done  before  ; — 
Her  ftrength  and  refolution  fpent 
She  fainted  at  the  door. 
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14 

Out  came  her  Huiband  much  furpris'd : 
Out  came  her  Daughter  dear  : 
Good-natur'd  Souls !  all  unadvis'd 
Of  what  they  had  to  fear. 

15 

The  Candle's  gleam  pierc'd  through  the  night. 
Some  fhort  fpace  o'er  the  green ; 
And  there  the  little  trotting  Sprite 
Diftinctly  might  be  feen. 


An  AfssFoal  had  loft  its  Dam 
Within  the  fpacious  Park ; 
And  fimple  as  the  playful  Lamb, 
Had  follow'd  in  the  dark. 
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17 
No  Goblin  he ;  no  imp  of  fin  : 
No  crimes  had  ever  known. 
They  took  the  fhaggy  ftranger  in, 
And  rear'd  him  as  their  own. 

18 

His  little  hoofs  would  rattle  round 
Upon  the  Cottage  floor : 
The  Matron  learn'd  to  love  the  found 
That  frighten'd  her  before. 

A  favorite  the  Ghoft  became  $ 
And,,  'twas  his  fate  to  thrive : 
And  long  he  livd  and  fpread  his  fame, 
And  kept  the  joke  alive. 
7 
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20 


For  many  a  laugh  went  through  the  Vale  > 
And  fome  convi&ion  too : — 
Each  thought  fome  other  Goblin  tale, 
Perhaps,  was  juft  as  true  *. 


*  A  charming  little  ftory:    excellently  told:    and   moft 
pleafingly  and  pointedly  concluded.      C.  L, 

Sept.  1 80 1. 


THE    FRENCH    MARINER. 


A    BALLAD. 


An  Old  French  Mariner  am  I, 
Whom  Time  hath  rendered  poor  and  gray  5 
Hear,  conquering  Britons,  ere  I  die, 
What  anguiih  prompts  me  tlrus  to  fay. 

2 
I've  rode  o'er  many  a  dreadful  wave, 
I've  feen  the  reeking  blood  defcend  : 
I've  heard  the  lail  groans  of  the  brave;— 
The  fhipmate  dear,  the  Heady  Friend. 


iT§1 
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'Twas  when  De  GraJJb  the  battle  join'd 
And  (truck,  on  April's  fatal  morn  : 
I  left  three  fmiling  boys  behind, 
And  faw  my  Country's  Lillie  torn. 

4 

There,  as  I  brav'd  the  ftorms  of  Fate, 
Dead  in  my  arms  my  Brother  fell ; 
Here  fits  forlorn  his  widow'd  Mate, 
Who  weeps  whene'er  the  tale  I  tell. 


Thy  reign,  fweet  Peace,  was  o'er  too  foon  j 
War,  piecemeal,  robs  me  of  my  joy  : 
For,  on  the  bloodftain'd  j£ry?  ofjime 
Death  took  myehlejl  favorite  Boy. 
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The  other  two  enrag'd  arofe, 
*  Our  Country  claims  our  lives,'  they  faid. 
With  them  I  loft  my  Soul's  repofe, 
That  fatal  hour  my  laft  hope  fled. 


With  Bruey's  the  proud  Nile  they  fought : 
Where  one  in  ling' ring  wounds  expir'dj 
While  yet  the  other  bravely  fought 
T^he  Orient's  magazine  was  fir  d. 

8 

And  mud  I  mourn  my  Country's  fhame? 
And  envious  curfe  the  conquering  Foe  ? 
No  more  I  feel  that  thirft  of  Fame  ;•— 
All  I  can  feel  is  private  woe. 
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E'en  all  the  joy  that  VicYry  Brings, 
(Her  bellowing  Guns,  and  flaming  pride) 
Cold,  momentary  comfort  flings 
Around  where  weeping  Friends  refide. 

10 
Whofe  blighted  bud  no  Sun  (hall  cheer, 
Whofe  Lamp  of  Life  no  longer  mine; 
Some  Parent,  Brother,  Child,  mod  dear, 
Who  v-enturd,  and  who  died  like  .mine, 

11 

Proud  cretied  Fiend,  the  World's  worfl  foe. 
Ambition;  canft  thou  boaft  one  deed, 
Whence  no  unfightly  horrors  flow, 
Nor  private  peace  is  feen  to  bleed. 
G 
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12 

Ah !  why  do  thefe  Old  Eyes  remain 
To  fee  fucceeding  mornings  rife! 
My  Wife  is  dead,  my  Children  flain, 
And  Poverty  is  all  my  prize. 

13 
Yet  fhall  not  poor  enfeebled  Age 
Breathe  forth  revenge 5 . . .  but  rather  fay, 
O  God,  who  feeft  the  Battle's  rage, 
Take  from  men's  Hearts  that  rage  away. 

U 

From  the  vindictive  tongue  of  flrife, 
Bid  Hatred  and  falfe- Glory  rlee$ 
That  babes  may  meet  advancing  life, 
Nor  feel  the  woes  that  light  on  me. 


I  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing  more  great,  generous,  and 
pathetic,  than  the  fubjeft,  tentiment,  and  exprcflion  of  this 
Ballad.    C.L. 


DOLLY. 

f(  Ingenuous  trvft,and  confidence  of  Love* 


The  Bat  began  with  giddy  wing 
His  circuit  round  the  Shed,  the  Tree  3 
And  clouds  of  dancing  Gnats  to  fing 
A  fummer-night's  ferenity. 

a 

Darknefs  crept  flowly  o'er  the  Eaft  I 
Upon  the  Barn-roof  watch'd  the  Cat  3 
Sweet  breath'd  the  ruminating  Beaft 
At  reft  where  Dolly  muling  fat. 
G  % 
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A  fimple  Maid,  who  could  employ 
The  filent  lapfe  of  Evening  mild, 
And  lov'd  its  folitary  joy  : 
For  Dolly  was  Reflection's  child. 


He  who  had  pledg'd  his  word  to  be 
Her  life's  dear  guardian,  far  away, 
The  flow'r  of  Yeoman  Cavalry, 
Bellrode  a  Steed  with  trappings  gay. 


And  thus  from  memory's  treafur'd  fweets, 
And  thus  from  Love's  pure  fount  (he  drew 
That  peace,  which  bufy  care  defeats, 
And  bids  our  pleafures  bloom  anew. 
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Six  weeks  of  abfence  have  I  borne 
Since  Henry  took  his  fond  farewell : 
The  charms  of  that  delightful  morn 
My  tongue  could  thus  for  ever  tell. 


He  at  my  Window  whittling  loud, 
Arous'd  my  lightfome  heart  to  go : 
Day,  conqu'ring  climb'd  from  cloud  to  cloud ; 
The  fields  all  wore  a  purple  glow. 


We  ttroird  the  bordering  flow'rs  among : 
One  hand  the  Bridle  held  behind ; 
The  other  round  my  waitt  was  flung : 
Sure  never  Youth  fpoke  half  fo  kind  f 
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The  rifing  Lark  I  could  but  hear ; 
And  jocund  feem'd  the  fong  to  be : 
But  fweeter  founded  in  my  ear, 
?  Will  Dolly  i\\\\  be  true  to  me  P 

10 

From  the  rude  Dock  my  ikirt  had  fwept 
A  fringe  of  clinging  burrs  fo  green  3 
Like  them  our  hearts  ftill  clofer  crept, 
And  hook'd  a  thoufand  holds  unfeen. 

11 

High  o'er  the  road  each  branching  bough 
Its  globes  of  filent  dew  had  ftied; 
And  on  the  pure-wafh'd  fand  below 
The  dimpling  drops  around  had  fpread. 
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The  fwcet-brier  op'd  its  pink-ey'd  rofe, 
And  gave  its  fragrance  to  the  galej 
Though  modefr.  flow'rs  may  fweets  difclofe, 
More  fweet  was  Henry's  earner!,  tale. 

13 

He  feem'd,  meth ought,  on  that  dear  morn, 

To  pour  out  all  his  heart  to  me; 

As  if,  the  feparation  borne, 

The  coming  hours  would  joylefs  be. 

14 

A  bank  rofe  high  befide  the  way, 
And  full  againft  the  Morning  Sun  5 
Of  heav'nly  blue  there  Violets  gay 
His  hand  invited  one  by  one* 
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15 

The  pofy  with  a  fmile  he  gave ; 
I  faw  his  meaning  in  his  eyes : 
The  wither  d  treafure  ftill  I  have  -, 
My  bofom  holds  the  fragrant  prize. 

16 

With  his  laft  kifs  he  would  have  vow'd  $ 
But  bleffings  crouding  forc'd  their  way : 
Then  mounted  he  his  Courfer  proud  j 
His  time  elaps'd  he  could  not  flay. 

h 

Then  firfl  I  felt  the  parting  pang  5—- 
Sure  the  word  pang  the  Lover  feels  ! 
His  Horfe  unruly  from  me  fprang, 
The  pebbles  flew  beneath  his  heels  j 
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18 

Then  down  the  road  his  vigour  tried, 
His  rider  gazing,  gazing  ftill  j 
"  My  dearefi,  Til  be  true?  he  cried  : — 
And,  if  he  lives,  I'm  fure  he  will. 

Then  hafte,  ye  hours,  hafie,  Eve  and  Morn, 
Yet  firew  your  bleffings  round  my  home : 
Ere  Winter's  blafts  fhall  ftrip  the  thorn 
My  promis'd  joy,  my  love,  will  come. 

Highly  animated,  natural,  and  engaging.      C.  L. 


LINES, 

OCCASIONED    BY 

A  VISIT  TO  WH1TTLEBURY  FOREST, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

IN  AUGUST,  1800. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MY  CHILDREN. 

I 

Genius  of  the  Fore  ft  Shades  ! 
Lend  thy  pow'r,  and  lend  thine  ear ! 
A  Stranger  trod  thy  lonely  glades, 
Amidft  thy  dark  and  bounding  Deer  $ 
Inquiring  Childhood  claims  the  verie, 
O  let  them  not  inquire  in  vain  $ 
Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearfe 
The  glories  of  thy  Sylvan  Reign. 
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2 

Thy  Dells  by  wint'ry  currents  worn, 
Secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  me  ! 
From  all  but  Nature's  converfe  borne, 
No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  fee. 
Their  honoured  leaves  the  green  Oaks  rear  d, 
And  crown'd  the  upland's  graceful  fwell; 
While  anfwering  through  the  vale  was  heard 
Each  diftant  Heifers  tinkling  bell. 

3 
Hail,  Greenwood  fhades,  that  flretching  far, 
Defy  e'en  Summer's  noontide  powr, 
When  Auguil  in  his  burning  Car 
Withholds  the  Cloud,  withholds  the  ShowV. 
The  deep-ton'd  Low  from  either  Hill, 
Down  hazel  aifles  and  arches  green  $ 
(The  Herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill) 
Roar  d  echoing  through  the  folemn  fcene, 

7 
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i 

From  my  charm' d  heart  the  numbers  fprung, 
Though  Birds  had  ceas'd  the  choral  lay  : 
I  pour'd  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue, 
And  gave  delicious  tears  their  way. 
Then,  darker  fhadows  feeking  frill, 
Where  Human  foot  had  feldom  ftray'd, 
I  read  aloud  to  every  Hill 
Sweet  Emma's  Love,  "  the  Nut-brown  Maid  " 

5 
Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  high 
The  gazing  Colt  would  raife  his  head  j 
Or,  tim'rous  Doe  would  rufhing  fly, 
And  leave  to  me  her  graffy  bed  : 
"Where,  as  the  azure  fky  appear'd 
Through  Bow'rs  of  every  varying  form, 
'Midft  the  deep  gloom  methought  I  heard 
The  daring  progrets  of  the  ftorm. 
3 
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6 
How  would  each  fweeping-pond'rous  bough 
Refill,  when  ftraight  the  Whirlwind  cleaves, 
Dafhing  in  ftrength'ning  eddies  through 
A  roaring  wildernefs  of  leaves! 
How  would  the  prone  defcending  fhow'r 
From  the  green  Canopy  rebound ! 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  pour  ! 
How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  found! 

7 
But  Peace  was  there :  no  lightnings  blazd;-— i 
No  clouds  obfcur'd  the  face  of  Heavn  : 
Down  each  green  opning  while  I  gaz'd 
My  thoughts  to  home,  and  you,  were  giv'n.    - 
O  tender  minds !   in  life's  gay  mom 
Some  clouds  mud  dim  your  coming  day  5 
Yet,  bootlefs  pride  and  falfehood  fcorn, 
And  peace  like  this  lhall  cheer  your  way. 
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8 
Now,  at  the  dark  Wood's  {lately  fide, 
Well-pleas'd  I  met  the  Sun  again  j 
Here  fleeting  Fancy  travell'd  wide ! 
My  feat  was  deftin'd  to  the  Main  : 
For,  many  an  Oak  lay  ftretch'd  at  length, 
Whofe  trunks  (with  bark  no  longer  fheath'd) 
Had  reachd  their  full  meridian  ftrength 
Before  your  Father's  Father  breath'd  ! 

9 

Perhaps  they'll  many  a  conflict  braye, 
And  many  a  dreadful  ftorm  defy  $ 
Then  groaning  o'er  the  adverfe  wave 
Bring  home  the  flag  of  victory. 
Go,  then,  proud  Oaks ;  we  meet  no  more  \ 
Go,  grace  the  fcenes  to  me  denied, 
The  white  Cliffs  round  my  native  ihore^ 
And  the  loud  Ocean's  fwelling  tide. 
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10 

<  Genius  of  the  Foreft  Shades/ 
Sweet,  from  the  heights  of  thy  domain, 
When  the  grey  ev'ning  fhadow  fades, 
To  view  the  Country's  golden  grain  \ 
To  view  the  gleaming  Village  Spire 
'Midft  diflant  groves  unknown  to  me ; 
Groves,  that  grown  bright  in  borrow'd  fire, 
Bow  o'er  the  peopled  Vales  to  thee ! 

11 
Where  was  thy  Elfin  train  that  play 
Round  Wakes  huge  Oak,  their  favourite  tree? 
May  a  poor  fon  of  Song  thus  fay, 
Why  were  they  not  reveal'd  to  me ) 
Yet,  fmiling  Fairies  left  behind, 
AfFe&ion  brought  you  to  my  view  3 
To  love  and  tendernefs  refign'd, 
I  fat  me  down  and  thought  of  you. 
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12 
When  Morning  {till  unclouded  rofe,  . 
Refrefh'd  with  fleep  and  joyous  dreams, 
Where  fruitful  fields  with  woodlands  clofe, 
I  trac  d  the  births  of  various  ftreams. 
From  beds  of  Clay,  here  creeping  rills 
Unfeen  to  parent  Oufe  would  Heal ; 
Or/  gufhing  from  the  northward  Hills, 
Would  glitter  through  Toves  winding  dale. 

13 

But  ah  !  ye  cooling  fprings,  farewell ! 

Herds,  I  no  more  your  freedom  fhare ; 

But  long  my  grateful  tongue  mall  tell 

What  brought  your  gazing  ft  ranger  therCc 

*  Genius  of  the  Foreft  Shades,' 

4  Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear/ 

Let  dreams  ftill  lengthen  thy  long  glades, 

And  bring  thy  peace  and  filence  here. 

Thefe  lyric,  ftanzas  have  much  of  the  folemn  pi&urefque,  and 
pathetic.     Andi  the  addrefs  to  the  author's  children  gives  a  ncW 
and  peculiar  intereft  to  the  defcription.     C.  L# 
Sept.  25.  l8ou 
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FOR 


A   HIGHLAND    DROVER 


RETURNING  FROM  ENGLAND, 


Now  fare-thee-well,  England  5  no  further  I'll  roam ; 
But  follow  my  fhadow  that  points  the  way  home : * 
Your  gay  fouthern  Shores  ihall  not  tempt  me  to 

itay; 
For  my  Maggy's  at  Home,  and  my  Children  at  play! 
Tis  this  makes  my  Bonnet  fet  light  on  my  brow, 
Gives  my  finews  their  ftrength  and  my  bofom  ita 

glow. 

H 
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Farewell,  Mountaineers!  my  companions,  adieu  j 
Soon,  many  long  miles  when  I'm  fever'd  from  you, 
I  mall  mifs  your  white  Horns  on  the  brink  of  the 

Bourne, 
And  o'er  the  rough  Heaths,  where  you'll  never 

return : 
But  in  brave  Engl ifh  paftures  you  cannot  complain, 
While  your  Drover  fpeeds  back  to  his  Maggy  again. 


O  Tweed  !  gentle  Tweed,  as  I  pafs  your  green  vales, 
More  than  life,  more  than  Love  my  tir  d  Spirit  inhales  j 
There  Scotland,  my  darling,  lies  full  in  my  view, 
With  her  bare  footed  LalTes  and  Mountains  foblue: 
To  the  Mountains  away  ;   my  heart  bounds  like 

the  Hind  ^ 
For  home  is  fo  fweet,  and  my  Maggy  fo  kind. 
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As  day  after  day  I  (till  follow  my  courfe, 
And  in  fancy  trace  back  every  Stream  to  itsfource, 
Hope  cheers  me  up  hills,  where  the  road  lies  before 
O'er  hills  juft  as  high,  and  o'er  tracks  of  wild 

Moor; 
The  keen  polar  Star  nightly  rifing  to  view; 
But  Maggy's  my  Star,  juft  as  fteady  and  true. 

5 

O  Ghofts  of  my  Fathers !  O  heroes,  look  down ! 

Fix  my  wandering  thoughts  on  your  deeds  of  re- 
nown, 

For  the  glory  of  Scotland  reigns  warm  in  my 
breaft,  \ 

And  fortitude  grows  both  from  toil  and  from  reft; 

May  your  deeds  and  your  worth  be  for  ever  in  view, 

And  may  Maggy  bear  fons  not  unworthy  of  you. 
H  2 
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6 

Love,  why  do  you  urge  me,  fo  weary  and  poor  ? 
I  cannot  ftep  fafter,  I  cannot  do  more ; 
I've  pafs'd  filver  Tweed ;  e'en  the  Tay  flows  behind: 
Yet  fatigue  I'll  difdain  5 — my  reward  I  mall  find; 
Thou,  fweet  fmile  of  innocence,  thou  art  my  prize; 
And  the  joy  that  will  fparkle  in  Maggy's  blue  eyes. 

7 
She'll  watch  to  the  fouthward  5  .  .  .  perhaps  fhe 

will  figh, 
That  the  way  is  fo  long,  and  the  Mountains  fo  high  5 
Perhaps  fome  huge  Rock  in  the  dufk  me  may  fee, 
And  will  fay  in  her  fondnefs,  "  that  furely  is  he?" 
Good  Wife  you're  deceivd  j  I'm  flill  far  from  my 

home ; 
Go,  fleep,  my  dear  Maggy, — to-morrow  I'll  come. 


Natural,  affectionate,  fpirited,  and  poetical.     C.  L. 


A   WORD 


TO 


TWO   YOUNG  LADIES. 


When  tender  Rofe-trees  firft  receive 
On  half-expanded  Leaves,  the  Shower; 
Hope's  gayeft  pictures  we  believe, 
And  anxious  watch  each  coming  flower. 

2 

Then,  if  beneath  the  genial  Sun 
That  fpreads  abroad  the  full  blown  May, 
Two  infant  Stems  the  reft  out-run, 
Their  buds  the  firft  to  meet  the  day, 
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With  joy  their  op'ning  tints  we  view, 
While  morning's  precious  moments  fly  : 
My  pretty  Maids,  'tis  thus  with  you,. 
The  fond  admiring  gazer,  I. 


Preferve,  fweet  Buds,  where'er  you  be, 
The  richer!  gem  that  decks  a  Wife  > 
The  charm  of  female  modejiy : 
And  let  fweet  Mufic  give  it  life 


Still  may  the  favouring  Mufe  be  found : 
Still  circumfpeft  the  paths  ye  tread  : 
Plant  moral  truths  in.  Fancy's  ground  3 
And  meet  old  Age  without  a  dread. 
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Yet,  ere  that  comes,  while  yet  ye  quaff 
The  cup  of  Health  without  a  pain, 
111  fliake  my  grey  hairs  when  you  laugh, 
And,  when  you  fing,  be  young  again. 


Partial  and  interelting  in  all  refpe&s.     C.  L. 


Both  the  young  Ladies  had  addrefTed  to  me  a  few  complimentary 
lines,  (and  I  am  forry  that  thofe  of  the  elder  filler  were  never 
in  n  y  pofTefiion  ;)  in  return  for  which  I  fent  the  above.  It  was 
received  on  the  day  on  which  the  younger  completed  her  ninth 
year.  Surely  it  cannot  be  afcribejj  to  vanity,  if,  in  gratitude  to  a 
mofr  amiable  family,  I  here  preferve  verbatim  an  effort  of  a  child 
nine  years  old.  I  have  the  more  pleafure  in  doing  it,  becaufe  I 
know  them  to  be  her  own.     R.  B. 

"  Accept,  dear  Bard,  the  Mufe's  genuine  thought, 

"  And  take  not  ill  the  tribute  of  my  heart : 

"  For  thee  the  laureat  wreath  of  praife  I'll  bind  ; 

•'  None  that  have  read  thy  commendable  mind 

44  Can  let  it  pafs  unnotie'd — nor  can  I — 

tl  For  by  thy  lays  I  know  thy  fympathy."     F.  l\ 


ON  HEARING  OF  THE  TRANSLATION 


OF  PART   OF 


THE   FARMER'S   BOY 


INTO  latin; 


By  the  Bev.  Mr.  C- 


Hey  Giles !  in  what  new  garb  art  drefst  ? 
For  Lads  like  you  methinks  a  bold  one  5 
I'm  glad  to  fee  thee  fo  carefst  5 
But,  hark  ye  '—don't  defpife  your  old  one. 


FARMER'S   BOY,   &c.  105 

Thou'rt  not  the  firfl  by  many  a  Boy 
Who've  found  abroad  good  friends  to  own  'em  5 
Then,  in  fuch  Coats  have  fhown  their  joy, 
E'en  their  own  Fathers  have  not  known  'em. 


Lively  and  pointed.     C.  L. 


NANCY: 
A    SONG. 


1 

You  afk  me,  dear  Nancy,  what  makes  me  prefume 
That  you  cherifh  a  fecret  affection  for  me  ? 
When  we  fee  the  Flowrs  bud,  don't  we  look  for 

the  Bloom? 
Then,  fweeteft,  attend,  while  I  anfwer  to  thee. 

2 

When  we  Young  Men  with  pailimes  the  Twilight 

beguile, 
I  watch  your  plump  cheek  till  it  dimples  with  joy: 
And  obferve,  that  whatever  occafions  the  fmile, 
You  give  me  a  glance  3  but  provokingly  coy. 
1 


NANCY.  107 


3 

Laft  Month,  when  wild  Strawberries  pluckt  in  the 

Grove, 
Like  beads  on  the  tall  feeded  grafs  you  had  flrung-j 
You  gave  me  the  choicett;  I  hop'd  'twas  for  Love  $ 
And  I  told  you  my  hopes  while  the  Nightingale 

fung. 

4 
Remember  the  Viper : — 'twas  clofe  at  your  feet, 
How  you  darted,  and  threw  yourfelf  into  my  arms; 
Not  a  Strawberry  there  was- fo  ripe  nor  fo  fweet 
As  the  lips  which  I  kifs'd  to  fubdue  your  alarms.. 

5 

As  I  pull'd  down  the  clufters  of  Nuts  for  my  Fair,, 
What  a  blow  1  reeeiv'd  from  a>  ftrong  bending 

bough  y 
Though  Lucy  and  other  gay  laffes  were  there, 
Not  one  of  them  fhow'd  fuch  companion  as  you. 


108  NANCY. 


6 

And  was  it  companion  ? — by  Heaven  'twas  more ! 
A  telltale  betrays  you ; — that  blufh  on  your  cheek. 
Then  come,  deareft  Maid,  all  your  trifling  give  o'er, 
And  whifper  what  Candour  will  teach  you  to  fpeak. 

7 
Can  you  ftain  my  fair  Honour  with  one  broken  vow  ? 
Can  you  fay  that  I've  ever  occafion'd  a  pain  ? 
On  Truth's  honed  bafe  let  your  tendernefs  grow : 
I  fwear  to  be  faithful,  again  and  again. 


Simply  pleafing.     CL, 


ROSY    HANNAH. 


A  Spring  o'erhungwith  many  a  flow'r, 
The  grey  fand  dancing  in  its  bed, 
Embank'd  beneath  a  Hawthorn  bower, 
Sent  forth  its  waters  near  my  head : 
A  rofy  Lafs  approached  my  view ; 
I  caught  her  blue  eye's  modeft  beam  : 
The  ftranger  nodded  "  how  dye  do !M 
And  leap'd  acrofs  the  infant  ftream. 

2 

The  water  heedlefs  pafs'd  away  : 
With  me  her  glowing  image  ftay'd; 
I  ftrove,  from  that  aufpicious  day, 
To  meet  and  blefs  the  lovely  Maid* 

€ 
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3 

I  met  her  where  beneath  our  feet 
Through  downy  Mo fs  the  wild-Thyme  grew  3 
Nor  Mofs  elaftic,  flowVs  though  iweet, 
Match'd  Hannah's  cheek  of  rofy  hue. 

4 

I  met  her  where  the  dark  Woods  wave, 
And  (haded  verdure  fkirts  the  plain  ; 
And  when  the  pale  Moon  riling  gave 
New  glories  to  her  cloudy  train. 
From  her  fweet  Cot  upon  the  Moor 
Our  plighted  vows  to  Heaven  are  flown  9 
Truth  made  me  welcome  at  her  door, 
And  rofy  Hannah  is  my  own. 


This  delightful  little  fong  is  charmingly  fet  to  mufic  by  Mr*. 
Isaac  Bloomfiuld,  the  brother  to  the  autho-.  In  thus 
fpeaking  my  opinion  of  the  mufic,  I  fpeak,  not  only  my  own 
fentimen? s,  but  thofe  of  a  lady  diftinguifhed  by  her  voice,  ikillj 
tafte,  and  expreflion.      C.  L, 


OF 


SONG, 

THE   SHEPHERD 

AND 

HIS    DOG    ROVER. 


Hover,  awake  !  the  grey  Cock  crows ! 
Come,  fhake  your  coat  and  go  with  me! 
High  in  the  Eaft  the  green  Hill  glows ; 
And  glory  crowns  our  fhek'ring  Tree, 
The  Sheep  expect  us  at  the  fold  : 
My  faithful  Dog,  let's  hafie  away, 
And  in  his  earlieft  beams  behold, 
And  hail,  the  fource  of  cheerful  day, 

2 

Half  his  broad  orb  o'erlooks  tire  Hill, 
And,  darting  down  the  Valley  flies: 
At  every  cafement  welcome  ftill ; 
The  golden  fummons  of  the  ikies, 


112  SON  G. 

Go,  fetch  my  Staff;  and  oer  the  dews 
Let  Echo  waft  thy  gladfome  voice. 
Shall  we  a  cheerful  note  refufe 
When  rifing  Morn  proclaims,  "  rejoice." 

3 

Now  then  we  11  Hart ;  and  thus  I'll  fling 

Our  flore,  a  trivial  load  to  bear : 

Yet,  ere  night  comes,  mould  hunger  fting, 

I'll  not  encroach  on  Rovers  fhare. 

The  frefh  breeze  bears  its  fweets  along  ; 

The  Lark  but  chides  us  while  we  flay  : 

Soon  mall  the  Vale  repeat  my  fong  > 

Go  bruin  before,  away,  away. 


This  ftory  is  indeed,  "  full  of  life  and  vivifying  foul."      I 
hear  this  alfo  is  fet  to  mufic  by  the  author's  brother.     And  I 
am  fure  that  it  is  highly  fuited  to  nrafical  expreflion.      C.  L« 
29th  Sept.  1801. 


HUNTING    SONG 


1 

Ye  darkfome  Woods  where  Echo  dwells, 
Where  every  bud  with  freedom  fwells 

To  meet  the  glorious  day : 
The  morning  breaks  $  again  rejoice  5 
And  with  old  Ringwood's  well-known  voice 

Bid  tuneful  Echo  play. 

2 

We  come,  ye  Groves,  ye  Hills,  we  come  : 
The  vagrant  Fox  fhall  hear  his  doom, 

And  dread  our  jovial  train. 
The  ftirill  Horn  founds,  the  courfer  flies, 
While  every  Sportfman  joyful  cries, 

"  There's  Ringwood's  voice  again." 
I 


114  HUNTING-SONG. 

3 

Ye  Meadows,  hail  the  coming  throng  j 
Ye  peaceful  Streams  that  wind  along, 

Repeat  the  Hark-away : 
Far  o'er  the  Downs,  ye  Gales  that  fweep, 
The  daring  Oak  that  crowns  the  fteep, 

The  roaring  peal  convey. 

4 

The  chiming  notes  of  chearful  Hounds, 
Hark  I  how  the  hollow  Dale  refounds  j 

The  funny  Hills  how  gay. 
But  where's  the  note,  brave  Dog,  like  thine  ? 
Then  urge  the  Steed,  the  chorus  join, 

'Tis  Ringwood  leads  the  way. 


LUCY: 

A  SONG. 


t 

Thy  favourite  Bird  is  foaring  flill  i 
My  Lucy,  hafte  thee  o'er  the  dale;  - 
The  Stream's  let  loofe,  and  from  the  Mill 
All  filent  comes  the  balmy  gale  ; 
Yet,  fo  lightly  on  its  way, 
Seems  to  whifpeiy  "  Holiday." 

2 

The  pathway  flowers  that  bending  meet 
And  give  the  Meads  their  yellow  hue, 
The  May-bufh  and  the  Meadow-fweet 
Heferve  their  fragrance  all  for  yon. ' 

Why  then,  Lucy,  why  delay  ? 

let  us  fhare  the  Holiday. 
I  2 


110  SONG. 

3 

Since  there  thy  fmiles,  my  charming  Maid, 
Are  with  unfeigned  rapture  feen, 
To  Beauty  be  the  homage  paid  ; 
Come,  claim  the  triumph  of  the  Green. 

Here's  my  hand,  come,  come  away  y 

Share  the  merry  Holiday. 

4 
A  promife  too  my  Lucy  made, 
(And  ft  all  my  heart  its  claim  refign  ?) 
That  ere  May-flowers  again  fhould  fade, 
Her  heart  and  hand  fhould  both  be  mine. 
Hark  'ye,  Lucy,  this  is  May  -7 
Love  fhall  crown  our  Holiday , 


Lively  and  interefthig.    C.  L* 


WINTER   SONG. 


i 

Bear  Boy,  throw  that  Icicle  down. 

And  fweep  this  deep  Snow  from  the  door  v.- 

Old  Winter  comes  on  with  a  frown  $ 

A  terrible  frown  for  the  poor. 

In  a  Seafon  fo  rude  and  forlorn 

How  can  age,  how  can  infancy  beau 

The  filent  neglect  and  the  fcorn 

Of  thofe  who  have  plenty  to  fpare  } 

2 
Frefh  broach'd  is  my  Calk  of  old  Ale, 
Well-tim'd  now  the  froft  is  fet  in;. 
Here's  Job  come  to  tell  us  a  tale, 
We'll  make  him  at  home  to  a  pia. 


118  WINTER   SONG, 

While  my  Wife  and  I  balk  o'er'the  fire, 
The  roll  of  the  Seafons  will  prove, 
That  Time  may  diminifh  defire, 
But  cannot  extinguifh  true  love. 

3 

O  thepleafures  of  neighbourly  chat, 

If  you  can  but  keep  fcandal  away, 

To  learn  what  the  world  has  been  at, 

And  what  the  great  Orators  fay  5 

Though  the  Wind  through  the  crevices  ring, 

And  Hail  down  the  chimney  rebound  5 

I'm  happier  than  many  a  king 

While  the  Bellows  blow  Bafs  to  the  found. 

4 

Abundance  was  never  my  lot : 
But  out  of  the  trifle  that's  given, 
That  no  curfe  may  alight  on  my  Cot, 
I'll  diftribute  the  bounty  of  Heaven  $ 


WINTER   SONG.  Ug 

The  fool  and  the  flave  gather  wealth  : 
But  if  I  add  nought  to  my  {lore, 
Yet  while  I  keep  confcience  in  health, 
I've  a  Mine  that  will  never  grow  poor. 


This  fong  pleafes  by  natural  and  virtuous  fentiment,  and  all 
the  fVee  emanation  of  a  good  heart :  though  in  diction  it  might 
have  been  a  little  more  felecl:,  without  injuring  fimplicity.  C.  L. 

Ocl:.  8th,  1801. 


THE    END. 


T.  Bofley,  Pr'mter,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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